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On some Modern 
Architectural Work. 


HEN we say that the 
architectural prac- 
tice of the present 
day goes almost en- 
tirely according to 


we can only comprehend under the general title 
of “ Barbarisms.” 

The tendency to the revival of fashions long 
worn out and laid by as antiquated is familiar 
to all who keep their eyes open. We have had 
various developments of it lately,—revivals of 
coarse and irreverent sermonizing and hymnizing 
belonging to the religion of the early Methodist 
type; revivals of grotesque and ill-fashioned 
antique melodies and incomprehensible harmo- 
nies under the title of “pure Church music;” 
and revivals of minstrel galleries, and porten- 
tous open fireplaces, and bare stone walls, in 
mansions supposed to be built for the use of 
English gentlemen of modern civilized tastes 
and habits. But with regard to Architecture, 
with which chiefly we are concerned, matters 
have gone even farther than this. Mere revi- 
valism of Medizwval styles has become too tame 





fashion, we say what 


stale truism. 


of dogs; 


distinct classes, each 
with its recognizable | 
peculiarities and 
markings; if we get 
sight of a chamfer 
termination, or a 
capital from one of 
them, we can conjec- | 
ture all the features’ 
that go with it, al-| 
most as well as a | 





i 


mist can compile a body from a single bone, unless 
it be in the case of thoseabnormal buildings which | 


occasionally startle us, and which can only be de- | tyrannized over in their buildings by the wish for reigning fashion. 
originality has consisted in the perpetual short- 


ening of the shafts employed in Gothic work, se 


fined as resembling nothing at all, either in| 
heaven, or in earth, or in the waters under the 
earth. Whether it will ever be possible for us, 
in the present state of society, with all its varied 
interests, and with our constantly increasing 
locomotive and intercommunicative facilities, to 
be of one mind in our ideas as to architectural 
style, and to agree in our opinions on the merit 
of modern designs as we almost universally do 
agree on the merits of ancient ones, it is impos- 
sible to say ; at all events, for the present there 
seems little sign of such unity, and we must be 
Content just now to accept our various current 
styles, and reproductions of styles, for what they 
are worth, content if we can see at least good 
Classic and Gothic, Renaissance and Romanesques 
well and artistically treated, and not too cap- 
tiously reject these, which are at least coherent 
styles, in the desire for some imaginary and by- 
pothetical form of architecture which is to 
answer all our needs. We are willing to be 
grateful to a practitioner of one school for a 
building showing breadth of composition and 
elegance in treatment of detail, even though 
its leading features be borrowed from Greece or 
Italy, and its delicate contour of moulding 
seem comparatively ineffective in our climate ; 
and we will give thanks to any one of the Gothic 
persuasion who will give us a building effective 
and picturesque in sky-line and appropriate 
ornament, though it be open to the objection 
that it recalls a social and intellectual state 
widely different from that of our own day. Bat 
this laissez faire criticism cannot be universally 
applied; there are some things brought out now- 
adays under the title of Gothic which would be 
“ too cruel anywhere,” even in the high tide of 
the Middle Ages, and a fortiori in these our 
enlightened times,—a class of designs referable 
in reality to no principles and to no style that 
ever existed, which are, nevertheless, rapidly 


and commonplace a source of effect in the 


is fast becoming craving for novelty which besets so large a 
We | portion of the architectural profession,—a craving 
are as familiar with | which is stimulated and excited still farther by 
the different types in | 
vogue as we are with each man feels that his best chance for distinc. | 
the different species | tion is to put forth something more wild and | 8ance. It is enough that the building repre- 
we can startling than his neighbours have done. Conse- sents a conglomeration of all that is most 


the system of architectural competitions, where 





colated tower, with narrow slits for windows, 
suggestive of dungeons and domestic tyranny, 
adjoining a modern conservatory ; if it is to bea 
town-hall or Law Courts, towers again on a 
larger scale and in greater numbers, with out- 
lines like those of an old kitchen clock, corbelled 
out to an impossible extent at the top, cropping 
up jast where you do not expect them, and ter- 
minating with conical roofs suggestive of 
gigantic extinguishers; and if a new church is 
in prospect, all the odd “dodges” of masonry 
and heavy piling up of buttresses without any 
proper finish, and abnormal forms of plate- 
traceried windows, that can be raked together out 
of old village charches in France, will be thrown 
together into one jumble. With this class of 
designers, all attempt at giving refinement of 
character to a building, by careful proportioning 
of the various parts, and by designing each 
portion and each ornamental detail with refer- 
ence to its effect on the whole, is apparently 
scouted as so much child’s play calculated to 





interfere with the ‘‘ vigour” and picturesqueneas 
of the design, and to bring the designer down te 
the level of the wretched and pitiable Renais- 


separate them into quently, we see designs in every direction pass- Uncouth and strange in Middle-age art, all which 


ing entirely over the bounds of the picturesque, | peculiarly belongs to the Middle Ages as a period 
which was the characteristic of the best of the of semi-barbarism and uncultivated life, and that 
genuine Mediwval buildings, and entering the all the real beauty and artistic power of the 
domain of the barbarous and grotesque. It was Medieval styles is obliterated; and nothing 
the object of the designers, in the finest and, more is needed than for the “artist” to append 
most complete of past architectural styles, such | his name and address in grotesque and illegible 





getting into a temporary popularity, and which 


as the Greek Doric and the Early English Gothic, 
to refine the rude material of their walls in‘o| 


elegant and beautiful forms arranged more or 


less symmetrically in well-balanced masses, con- 
nected into one whole by some obvious unity of | 


parts to the general design; and while it is quite 
a misrepresentation to imagine the Greeks as 


absolute symmetry of the two halves of a build- 
ing a8 a sine qué non, it requires also to be) 
pointed out that the works of the best data of | 
English Gothic are by no means characterized by 

a meaningless and forced defiance of symmetry. | 
The Medizval builders sought no such adventi- | 
tious sources of effect: their plans are unsym- 

metrical only in so far as the requirements and 

uses of the different portions of a building influ- 

enced the sizes and shapes of the various com- 

partments ; like the Erechtheium, they are collec- 

tions of symmetrically planned compartments 

grouped together in the way most convenient for 

their various purposes. But look at a large 

proportion of the drawings sent in for architec- 

tural competitions now. They are Gothic, of 
course ; for no one who seriously aims at gaining a 

prize in a competition lottery would do wisely in 

sending in aClassie design ; his most carefaldraw- 

ing of columns and cornice and window dressings 

will only result in his drawing ablank. But the 

Gothic has none of the refinement which charac- 

terized its best Medizval prototypes. The plans 

and the sky-line are studiously and carefully cut 

up into irregular lines, and jutting corners and odd 

nooks and hiding-places. The main object seems 

to be, that no one part of the building should in 

the least resemble another. There will be a high 

tower in one corner, with no special object ; then 

a row of low building; then a sudden skip up to 

a greater height, and a more dignified style of 

fenestration ; then another tower or two, and so 
on; while the roof of the building will present, 

in the perspective view especially, a wild mazy 

dance of turrets and ornamental chimney-stacks, 

which, perhaps, may be 


“Then regular, when most 
Irregular they seem ;” 


but which on the whole convey the idea that the 
top of the building has been bottled to prevent 
naughty boys climbing over it. If a mansion is 








to be erected, it will have a frowning machi- 


hierogly phics. 

But this spirit of barbarism is even more dis- 
cernible when we come to consider the details 
of buildings, than in their general design. Go 
into a church of the current type, for instance, 


comparative anato- | purpose or treatment, subordinating the various | and see what monstrosities will strike the eye of 


any observer who is sufficiently independent in 
his judgment to be able to stand apart from the 
One system of obtaining 


that in designs for pulpits and fonts, the bases 
and caps of the shafts which support them are 
only separated from each other by a few inches of 
shaft, which threatens to disappear altogether 
presently, and leave cap and base in conjunction; 
and even in the piers supporting the nave 
arcades in our churches it has become the fashion 
to stunt the columns (where columns are used) 
to the utmost possible extent, creating a heavy 
and clumsy effect quite at variance with the 
spirit of Pointed architecture as a vertical style. 
The font and pulpit, too, are fields for a liberal 
exercise of barbarism, in the shape of bas-relief 
designs of stiff archaic figures, such as would at 
once ruin the chance of any candidate for ad- 
mission to a “life” school. The roof timbers 
are ornamented by being striped and dotted 
round in successive transverse bands of colour, 
interfering with, instead of emphasizing, their 
principal lines, and giving a “spotty” and gew- 
gaw appearance, at variance entirely with the 
repose necessary to dignified architectural effect. 
The “ reredos,” as it is called, looks like a sort of 
lean-to erection, with a sloping roof cut and 
facetted to imitate tiling, with the same stunted 
shafts and mis-shapen figures as decorate the 
font and pulpit, and with a background ef 
inlaid ornament, supposed to be symbolic, and 
often of the most barbarous and childish type; 
indeed, it is becoming the fashion now te 
go for studies of inlaid ornament to those 
glorious remains of art, the Egyptian hier- 
oglyphics and decorations of mummy-oases. 
Hints, no doubt, may be obtained from these, 
and many other antique sources ; but it is one 
thing to work out hints from barbaric design, 
another to reproduce the same type of thing, 
with scarcely any modification, in a moderr 
building. Then on the walls of our church we 
see texts which no one can read, so studiously 
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are the letters archaized, and windows filled 
with stained-glass figures standing on the tips of 
their toes, with no knees or elbows, and showing 
evidently the anatomy of the period. But the 
crowning beauty is in the grotesque heads and 
figures with which the building is decorated at 
appropriate points. “Why do you architects 
sculpture devils on the outside of your churches ? 

said a clergyman to us the other day. “ Is it to 
indicate that they have been expelled from the 
interior?” This is a happy thought, and we 
commend it to those Gothic gentlemen who may 
be called upon to farnish a reason for the hideous 
and disgusting figures which are perched over the 
spont-heads of some of their churches: they may 
sometimes find themselves rather at a loss for a 
defence. It is to be presumed, on the same 
theory, that commercial and other pursuits are 
being much purified from diabolical agency, 
seeing that these same elegant decorations are 
to be seen on the exterior of many recently- 
erected buildings for secular purposes; and there 
are actually to be found wiseacres who give 
great part of their time to the designing and 
inventing of these absurdities, and even rest a 
reputation thereupon, or seem to hope to do 
so. And finally, the barbaric mania has spread 
to our furniture and private decorations ; 
and we are beset with designs for chairs 
and other moveable (or rather immoveable) 
furniture of the most clumsy and unwieldy 
type, with studiously ugly outlines; bookcases 
inlaid with different woods, with an absence of 
all definite and studied design, just as we might 
expect to find them in the Sandwich Islands, or 
#mong any barbarous people; pianofortes look- 
ing as if they would go off into a display of fire- 
works, and organ-cases, with the pipes splashed 
over with all imaginable violent colours, in a 
manner calculated to give one ophthalmia, and 


modern ultra-mediavalists are from all which 
educated men in general understand by Art, we 
may see at once, if we compare what passes 
for art with our best artists in the exhibition- 
rooms with what passes for art in a church, so 
far at any rate as the drawing of the figure is 
concerned. If a stranger from another planet 
were to visit us, and were shown a painting by 
Mulready or Maclise, or astatue by Foley, along- 
side of one of the fashionable designs for a 
pulpit, or reredos, or stained-glass window, 
could he for a moment suppose that the two 
belonged to the art of the same period and the 
same nation? The young men who are spending 
their time on these precious productions of 
ecclesiastical and very Gothic art, may go on 
complacently in their own self-satisfied round, 
and think themselves artists; but the best 
circle of educated men around them can see 
the real value of such a class of designs, and 
regard them with scorn; a scorn which pos- 
terity, if it should have the means of knowing 
anything at all of them, will abundantly ratify. 








MEANS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
THE PEOPLE. 


WE ended our first notice of the English official 
reports on the French Exhibition of 1867 with 
mention of the sixth volume, which is devoted to 
the returns relative to a proposed new Order of 
reward. This, we need scarcely remind our 
readers, was a distinct order of reward instituted, 
in official terms, “in favour of the per- 
sons, establishments, or localities which, by a 
special organization, or special institutions, have 
developed a spirit of harmony among all those 
co-operating in the same work, and have pro- 





vided for the material, moral, and intellectual 


perhaps further decorated by inlaid figures of | well-being of the workmen ;” and it was endowed 


angels “ censing,”’ and other devices supposed to 
represent the spirit of adoration in its latest and 
most exalted forms, 


with prizes to the value of 5,0001. and twenty 
honourable mentions. It was left to each country 
to collect its own information, and this sixth 


Now all these sources of effect, or attempt at volume contains that which relates to such 
effect, which we have mentioned as characteristic | establishments or institutions in England. 


of much of architectaral practice at present | There was at first some little reserve and deli- 
(and which are, indeed, before the eyes of our cacy, and in some cases absolute refusal to send 
readers), beloog to what we may rightly and|in any particulars in competition; but, it 
naturally term the barbaric spirit in art. It is | being pointed out that a knowledge of good was 
of the essence of barbarism to rejoice in all such | for the general good, these scruples were to 
gewgaw displays of colour and jamble of intri- | some extent removed, though not so far as the 
cate form as we have been commenting upon. | objection to money rewards. Forms were ac- 
The spirit of self-restraint in design, so valuable, | cordingly circulated “by her Majesty’s Com- 


rectangular. Two other blocks have a small 
projection im the rear, in which the larder and 
coal-place are located im the cellar, amd above 
these the seullery; and above this a small bed- 
room; the front of the house, consisting of a 
large cellar for washhouse, furnished with copper 
and sink; a good living-room on the ground- 
floor, and two bedrooms over it; and a small 
yard in the rear, containing W.C. and place for 
ashes. In the Copley houses shown we do not 
find much to admire. They are built back to 
back, and the ash-places and W.C.s are in front 
of them; though even here the living-rooms 
have little sculleries, furnished with sinks, par- 
titioned off from them. Each houselet, or 
maisonnette, as it would be called on the other 
side of the Channel, has two small bedrooms 
above stairs. Both Akroyd and Copley are in 
the enjoyment of many schemes and societies 
for the general benefit devised by the firm, 
such as a library, a choral society, @ library 
and scientific society, a horticultural and floral 
society ; but neither, as far as we learn, 
is in possession of the means of technical 
education, as supplementary to that primarily 
afforded by the schools, in this respect con- 
trasting disadvantageously with the esta- 
blishment of Le Creusot, in France. In the 
schools belonging to these great iron coal works, 
there are twenty-three teachers, and the highest 
classes attain what the Rev. M. Mitchell describes 
as “a very extended acquaintance with litera- 
ture as well as science, exercises in style, his- 
tory, cosmography, arithmetic, algebra, geometry 
(descriptive), mechanical physics, chemistry, 
and the elements of sculpture and drawing.” 
From these schools the factory is farnished with 
intelligent workmen. Let us hope that the im- 
portance of keeping pace with our neighbours on 
this particular, will not be overlooked by em- 
ployers, who have shown themselves in so many 
ways anxious to improve the condition of those 
whom circumstances have placed in their power 
to benefit. We have ourselves given particulars 
of Saltaire. It is here represented by a plan only, 
which although it shows its extent, the relative 
position of its church, chapel, dinivg-hall, baths 
and wash-houses, literary and philosophical in- 
stitution, boys’, girls’, and infants’ schools and 
playgrounds, almshouses, dispensary, allotment 
gardens, cricket ground, croquet ground, bowl- 
ing-green, fire-engine house, and the number of 
its streets, mills, sheds, works, and offices, does 
not show the interior arrangement of the 746 


80 necessary to the production of all great and | 
refined works of art, the spirit to choose the good | 


and reject the bad, is just that which is absent 


from all previous schools of barbaric art. In 
the art of the Hindoos, and of the Turanian races 


generally, we see it to perfection : in their copious 
lavishing of ornament upon every part of a build- | 
ing, their love of bright colour, their indiffer- 


ence to correct drawing of the human form, and 
adherence to conventional types thereof (espe- | 
cially in ecclesiastical structures), and their love | 


of the grotesque. This is almost exactly the | 


state in which the school of architecture | 


popular among the younger members of the 
profession now is, with the difference that much 
of the ornamental detail employed by the ultra- 
modern Goth of the present day is inferior to 
that which may be found in Hindoo and Chinese 
work, _There is no more real urt, no more con- 
sideration of form and proportion, no more 
evidence of the presence of an educated mind in 
many of the designs which are sent in for com- 
petition nowadays than there is in the most 
outr’ of the temples on the banks of the Ganges; 
those who have well studied Indian architecture 
would probably say, “ much less.” But, at any 
rate, the faults of the two styles are of just the 
Same nature, only the Hindoo was the work of 
people who were doing the best they could, and 
who had no better models, while the modern 
abortions referred to are the work of men who 
have had the opportunity of studying the re. 
mains of all the best art that the world has 
hitherto produced, so far as we know, and have 
wilfully turned their backs upon these, and 
elected to be of their own choice barbarians. 


} 


missioners for claimants to fill in, containing a| houses. The return makes no mention of tech- 
sufficient number of questions to elicit all| nical education having obtained footing here; 
the leading facts and points of the undertakings | but where a firm exhibits in such a princely 
under their charge or devised by them. Thirty-| manner its determination to do good to its 
seven commercial firms responded ; ten building | generation, it is unlikely that it will be long 
societies ; thirteen co-operative societies; thir-|absent. Mr. Salt declined to subject Saltaire to 
teen sailors’ homes; two localities having the arbitrament of the Imperial Commission. 

special institutions; and thirty-seven institu-| There are other of the firms making returns 
tions of a miscellaneous character, varying from that have erected houses for the accommodation 
a cripples’ home to a working-women’s college, | of their workmen, of which no plans are given. 
and inclading one of the new boards of arbitra- The Messrs. Bessbrook, Spinning, & Co., in 
tion and conciliation, making a total of 102 Ireland, have built 280 within the last twenty 
retarns. The mass of information thus gained, | years, with kitchen and scullery, sleeping-rooms 
and now at everybody’s service for a nominal above, back yards and privies, at an average 
sum, is supplemented with several valuable plans. cost of 501. each; Messrs. Bliss & Son, Chip- 
There is a bird’s-eye view of Akroydon, the famous ping Norton, have built 75, at a cost of 5,1811. 
cité ouvriére of Messrs. Akroyd & Son, in York- 4s. 6d.; Messrs. Briggs, Yorkshire, have built 170, 
shire; and there is another of Copley village, be- costing from 701. to 1101. each, and when they sent 
longing to the same firm, with plans of the in their return, were intending to erect 62 more; 
houses in them. These are followed by a com- Messrs. Brook & Brothers, Yorkshire, have built 
prehensive plan of Saltaire, the property of Mr. 140 cottages, with three rooms in some, and four 
Salt. Then there are an elevation of Miss ,and five in others, at a cost of nearly 20,0001. ; 
Burdett Coutts’s market, in connexion with Messrs. Campbell & Co., Belfast, built 23 two- 
Columbia-square; an elevation and plan of the storied houses for 601. each, and ten others, 
dwellings of the Improved Industrial Dwellings; furnished with gas and water, for 901. each; at 
a view and plan of Gatliff Buildings, belonging Compstall Mill 413 cottages have been built at 
tothe Metropolitan Association; and a plan,eleva- different times within the last thirty years, at a 
tions, and section of the Spitalfields Metropolitan cost of 1001. each; the Consett Iron Company 
Buildings. It is thus easy to mark the differ- have 1,000 two-roomed cottages; the Dowlais 
ences and advantages of the several plans. Iron Company, Merthyr Tydfil, have built 500 
Akroydon (previously illustratedinourown pages) cottages, of which no particulars are given; 
is a quadrangular town, forming a hollow square 200 have been built at Gilford, Wilts; the 
round an open piece of ornamental ground, in | Messrs. Holmes, Derby, have built 40, varying 
the centre of which the plan shows a handsome | from 801. to1201.; at Laverstoke Mills 18 detached 
fountain, throwing up a jet of water which falls cottages have been built, with two and three 








Ani so far as the prevailing popular style of 
church decoration is concerned, the similarity in 
the two cases is moet singularly striking; for a 
stiff conventionalised style of symbolic decora- 
tion, a love of violently contrasted colour, and a 
contempt for correct figure-drawing, have always 
accompanied the existence of a slavish adherence 
to ritual, which imparts a supposed perfection to 
all things designed for the service of the temple 
and judges religious art by a different standard 





again in three stages of tazze. On two sides of bedrooms, at an average of 1601. each; at New 
the square the houses are in a double row, with |Eagley Mills, about 100, built of stone, varying 
a narrow street between them; in a third there from 1001. to 1401. each ; at the Panmure Works, 
are three streets, one behind the other; on the, Dundee, dwelling-houses to accommodate thirty 
fourth there is a double row again. The blocks families, and thirty self-contained cottages, of 
illustrated in plans have cellars furnished with | three rooms each, besides some single apart- 
coppers for washing, a place for coals, and a sink; | ments for single women, have been built within 
above these is a living-room, with a small scullery, | the last ten years, at a cost of 7,8001.; Messrs. 
with a sink in it, partitioned off, and a staircase | Ransome & Co., Suffolk, have built sixty cottages 
leading toa large and small bedchamber above ; of five rooms each ; and Messrs. Winfield & Co., 
the latter being over the space cat off from the | Birmingham, thirty, costing about 100l.; but 


fron th a a) , ; (pe : 
i that used by “externs.” And how far the | living-room as a scullery. These houses are| without plans it is impossible to learn more from 
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this list than the bare figures quoted. If we/| and the amount of money laid out by the wealthy 
include the Ackroyd and Saltaire Dwellings, we| manufacturers upon the building and main- 
here see an aggregate of 4,000 houses. It is| tenance of charitable institutions is much more 
difficult to over-rate the amount of comfort and | considerable. Thirty-two schools, three sets of 
health that might have been conferred upon | almshouses, an orphanage, five relief and friendly 
their occupants if every sanitary provision now | societies, five co-operative institutions, six lite- 
r had been adopted in| rary institutions, a school of art, a chamber of 
their construction. Consumption and typhoid | commerce, a piece hall with 315 rooms in it, and 
fever have still to be rooted out. One piece of | a building society, surely entitle Halifax to say 
information imparted by Mr. Rhind, the surgeon, | to neighbouring towns, “ Do ye likewise.” 


available and 


respecting Saltaire, should be repeated in every 


possible quarter. When, during the visitation | smaller figures. The locality is limited to the 
of cholera, a system of disinfecting and deodo- | district of St. John’s, California, a tract of un- 
rising, by means of the application of carbolic | productive land purchased by a freehold land 
acid and chloride of lime to the drains, ashpits, | society, in 1850, and subsequently allotted out 
privies, and sinks, was carried out, not only was |in plots, many of which were built upon. The 
cholera absent, but an immunity from typhoid | particulars state that about twenty persons 
occupy houses ofa rental of upwards of 101., about 

In reply to the question addressed to the | 1,800 
building societies, “ Has the establishment been | 10/., and about 100 occupy houses of less rental. 
remunerative or not ?” most of them answered in | Of these 320 are freeholders. This industrial 
the affirmative. Columbia-square realizes a| settlement is furnished with eight spiritual in- 
return on the cost of 24 per cent., as nearly as | stitutions, such as » church, a chapel, Sunday 
possible; the Hastings Cottage Improvement |school, district visi.ors, &c.; six intellectual 
Society, of 5 per cent.; the Industrial Dwell- | institutions, including a working man’s institate, 
ings, 5 per cent.; the London Labourers’ | a national school, and a library; and five physical 
Dwellings, 5 per cent.; the Marylebone Associa- | institutions, a penny savings-bank, a clothing 
tion, 2 per cent.; while the Leeds Permanent | club, a mothers’ meeting, a lying-in charity, and 
Building Society speaks of success in more|acoal-club. The town of Ipswich enjoys insti- 
general terms, and the Metropolitan Association | tutions on a larger scale, five-and-thirty of which 
begins to share the prosperity of its fellows. Of|are mentioned. Let us hope the number of 
Mr. Vance’s Dublin Model Lodging-houses, only | worthy claimants under this heading will, on 
those for families have been remunerative. All | any future occasion, be much larger. 


fever was experienced. 


consider themselves successful in other respects, 


such as their appreciation by tenants, favour- | one pithy sentence, expressed the pent-up deter- 


able inflaence on the death-rate, and general 


prosperity. sotaaae 
Nine of the co-operative societies deelare their 
respective establishments to be remunerative. 


The Ipswich claim is represented by much 


persons occupy others varying from 71. to 


A French juryman and artist, M. Dufresne, in 


mination for future effort and scorn of all national 
sloth and slovenliness that must have animated 


scale is rapidly on the increase ; and that, for all 
intermediate ranks, the battle of life is becoming, 
day by day, one in which the combatants are 
more likely to succumb. 

The question is a wideone. It is, however, to 
one branch of the subject that we will con- 
fine our attention ; and the chief reason for now 
bringing the matter before our readers is the 
wish to call their attention to an instance of 
which we may call commercial courage and 
benevolence in the face of considerable dis- 
couragement. 

A distinct, positive, tangible proof of the in- 
crease of pressure upon the poor may be found 
in the increase of rates. The visits of the tax- 
gatherer, we are told by those who well know 
what they are saying, are viewed with undis- 
guised dismay by the occupants of weekly tene- 
ments. So much is this the case, that there isa 
disposition to prefer the meanest and most 
squalid lodging, in which this functionary is un- 
known, to those more decent, healthy, and com- 
modious dwellings, which a wise and charitable 
enterprise is now gradually offering to the indus- 
trious poor, where the moderate rent is accom- 
panied by the obnoxious quarterly demand. Nor 
is this to be wondered at, when we glance at 
the statistics of the case. In the parish 
of St. Pancras, the local taxation on a fivo- 
shilling tenement is 8jd., the rent specified 
being weekly; of this 8}d., 3}d. is an increase due 
to recent legislation. In St. James’s, Clerken- 
well, the taxation on a 5s. weekly rent is 9d.; an 
increase of a little over 2d. In St. Saviour’s, 
Sonthwark, for 5s. paid as rent, the tax-gatherer 
demands 10}d., being an increase of about 3!d. 
In the parish of St. Mary, Islington, both the 





many a breast as its owner strayed through the 
wondrous courts of the great marvel that elicited 


Their various modes of operations, restrictions,| these reports :—Miserable is that country 
and qualifications are here all seen at a glance. | which, after this exhibition, cannot comprehend 
Tracing the career, by way of specimen, of the | the necessity of progress. We heartily commend 
Rochdale Equitable Pioneers, we are told the|our own Department of Science and Art for its 
principal object of the establishment was to| attempt to bring many of the lessons taught 
purchase food, firing, clothes, and other neces- | by it home to those whom they concern. 


saries, and to improve the social and domestic 
condition of its members; that it was furmed by 
some twenty or thirty working men, mostly 
flannel weavers, joiners, and warpers, in 1844; 
that it employs 138 males and youths to sell 
goods and make clothing in its shops; that it 
has realized a profit of 187,8501. up to 1866; its 





IMPROVED INDUSTRIAL DWELLINGS, 
AND INCREASED INDUSTRIAL 
BURDENS. 


From either extreme of the social scale we 


annual income at that date was 249,122/., but| are supplied with forcible illustrations of the 
increases every year ; its annual expense the same | magnitade of the revolution which is actually 
year for its nine grocery and branch shops and | taking place in the country. These indications 
wages was 7,7951. 43. 4d.; that its paid officers | are not confined to extremes. In every rank 
Consist of ten committee-men, who are allowed | and walk of life similar cases occur. But each 
on an average ls. 6d. per week, for attending | of us is apt to consider his own case as special, 
& meeting to manage the prosperous concern once | or to hope that his own inconvenience is tem- 
a week, and various other particulars, not the| porary. In the hurry of daily life it is rare that 
least praiseworthy being au aanual apportion-| a man can find time to take philosophical and 
ment of the sum of 7001. and more to the support | comprehensive views as to the relation of social 


of a library and eleven news and reading rooms, 
and 4931. for educational purposes. The fortunes 


of all the other societies also deserve consulta-| for the house he has to let, with any great | 
tion, and the map of them, so to speak, spread | national change, or secular movement. 


out before the eye, must suggest serviceable 


phenomena, or to connect the increase of his 





weekly bills, or the continued want of a tenant 


Yet, for many reasons, it is highly desirable | 


comparisons, 


On the other hand, none of the Sailors’ Homes 
are remunerative ; nor is it intended they should 
be so. One glance at the bill of fare at the 
Cornwall House, which tells of eggs and bacon 
for breakfast; roast beef, beer, vegetables, and 
plum-pudding for dinner, and beef-steaks with 
tea, and at the separate bed and hot or cold 


bath, explains this fact. As a large number of | of a hungry wife, the father of hungry children, | 
those who avail themselves of its hospitalities jis likely enough to question very urgently the | be o 


that such broader views should be, at all events | 
occasionally, taken; and especially will this 
prove to be the ‘case when the condition of the 
poorest and the most helpless members of the | 
community appears to involve unusual, or in- | 
creasing, hardship. Want is the most eloquent 
and the most terrible missionary of discontent. | 
The hungry maz, still more strongly the husband 


proportion and the increase of taxation are 
nearly identical with those in Clerkenwell. The 
average increase of taxation on all small tene- 
ments in these four parishes, consequent upon 
the enactments of the Reform Bill of last 
session, is 37 per cent. A measure that proposed 
for the first time to give political rights to the 
working-classes of the metropolis has saddled 
them with an increase of nearly 40 per cent. on 
the taxation of one of the first necessaries of 
life. No such increased burden is imposed by 
the Act on the middle and upper classes. 

Such is the testimony of Alderman Sir Sydney 
Waterlow, M.P., a man whose name is far from 
being unknown among those who have striven 
to draw a broad and permanent line of demarca- 
tion between the exercise of practical and per- 
manent charity, and the relief and encourage- 
ment of mendicancy. Our readers may be aware 
that a few years ago a company was established, 
on the limited liability principle, for the purpose 
of improving the dwellings of the working 
classes in the metropolis. The leading idea of 
this enterprise was, that charity would be most 
efficient if placed on such a basis as to be self 
supporting. In other words, so wide a margin 
existed between the enormous rack-rents exacted 
by the proprietors of those pestilent and 


isqualid dens in which the very poor are 


driven to take shelter by the night or by 
the week, and the payments that would yield 
a fair retarn, in the shape of rent, for money 
invested in the erection of decent and well con- 
sidered tenements, that persons who could not 
afford large donations, might yet render good 
service to their fellow citizens by investing a 
certain amount of money, not with a view to 
actual profit, bat, at the same time, without 
losing the ordinary rate of interest which might 
btained by other safe meaus of placing such 


are either sick, shipwrecked, hurt, or destitute, | justice of that state of society in which it is| funds. 
this, and of course similar institutions, must | possible for a stalwart, industrious, orderly man 
provide for very disastrous needs. No plans are | to be hungry. He is apt to lend a very ready | 





given of the buildings. 
The minute particulars of the miscellaneous | 


ear to those who tell him that political change | 25l. shares, and 3,425l. ; 
/ means the cheapening of the quartern loaf, and | up the total proposed capital of 100,000/. 


institutions give this comprehensive volume an work for all who want it. Can those of us who| 


additional interest. Never before, indeed, has have not his bitter experience blame him very | be 
there been such a specification laid before the | severely? At all events, can we wonder at his | Gov 
wor ld of what great-hearted people have devised | error? Be that as it may, one lesson is taught annum, 
at different times and in different places, to by all history, with one consent, and that is 
benefit sections of their fellow-creatures. The|—that the great instigator of all violent and 
two localities claiming to have special institu. | disastrous political revolution has been wide- 
tions were Halifax and Ipswich. To go to| spread and intolerable Want. 


Halifax really seems as wise a proceeding as is 


possible to anyone, This proverbially celebrated | step, is advancing in this country, is not political. 
town was created a borough twenty years ago, | At least it is not to the political changes, be they 
and in the interval has laid out 415,944J. 17s. 9d. | more or less important, that have succeeded the 
in improvements, and at the date of the report | great movement of 1832, that we at all wish now 
Was expending 133,7591. in improving these and | to refer. But there is an impression, right or 
making others; these sums, with the cost of the | wrong, in the minds of many, that, amid all the 
park presented by Sir Francis Crossley, bring up | brilliant triumphs of science, march of art, and 
the municipal properties to a value of consider-| spread of education, the poor man is becoming 
daily poorer, and the rich man richer; that the | p 


ably more than half a million of money. Nearly 





60,0001. have been expended in sewerage works ; | disparity between the two extremes of the social 


The revolution which, with silent and rapid 





With this view 50,0001. were subscribed in 
1001. shares. 46,5751. have been subscribed in 
are still required to make 
On 
the completion of this capital, the company will 
able to borrow a second 100,000l. of the 
ernment, at the rate of 4 per cent. per 
making a total available capital of 


| 200,0001. The company have purchased estates 


in the neighbourhoods of Greenwich, Southwark, 
Willow-street, City Garden-row, Wapping, Uld 
St. Pancras-road, Bagnigge-wells, and Britann ia. 
street; and are in negotiation for a lease of a 
large plot of land at the end of Ebury-street. 
On the Willow-street estate, 168 tenements, 
arranged in six blocks, are half completed, and 
almost fully occupied. It is expected that the 
whole will be tenanted by the beginning of 
March. The Bethnal-green buildings will be 
ready for occupation in a couple of months. The 
rental of the finished buildings, after making 
roper reductions for repairs, and for the re- 
demption funds on account of leasehold property, 
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allows of a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent 
per annum, carrying forward an undistributed 
balance of 890]. to credit, that of the former 
half-year having been 5261. 

It appears that the different objects of the 
association have been thus far fully attained. 
That essential element of civilisation, of morality, 
and of health, a decent home, has been provided, 
and is being provided, for 3,890 persons of the 
working classes, in those great centres of popu- 
lation to which we have before referred. The 
benevolent work of the company is being 
gradually, but surely carried out; and this 
worthy and admirable enterprise is shown to 
be based on a strictly self-supporting principle. 
We have here all those elements which are most 
im accordance with the example of him who 
showed mercy to his neighbour who had fallen 
among thieves. 








It is lamentable to see the directors of this 
model enterprise confronted, and almost para- 
lysed, by the enormous increase of rates above 
referred to. At present, the directors have 





taken this heavy loss upon the shoulders of 
the company. In the hope that things would 
mend, and that the burden would not be of long 


difference. But it is quite clear that the em. 
ployer ought to be aware that, in paying the 
remunerates the week’s labour of a workman is | same nominal sum, he is not paying the same 
not now what it was in 1848. It is the same in| actual wages. His pay costs him less—it will 
weight, the same in purity; it bears the same purchase less for his servant. If the employer of 
image and superscription ; but it isnot the same labour choose to say,—“ Labour is so much more 
in purchasing power. The workman cannot plentiful now than it was twenty years ago, that 
purchase so many of the absolute necessaries of | I can get plenty of men to do for 10s. 6d. per 
life, turn where he may, with that quarter of an| week work for which I used | ) pay 14s. a week, 
ounce of gold, that he could twenty years ago.|and I shall take advantage of that change in 
Therefore it is not actually, although it is | circumstances,” his language is perfectly intel- 
nominally, the same wage that it was at that ligible, and quite accordant with the doctrine of 
time. the school to which we refer. But if he says, “I 
It is a matter of minute and curious investiga- | paid 14s. twenty years ago, and I pay the same 
tion to appreciate the amount of this disturbance | now, although the present value of 14s. is, to the 
of value. We are not about here to attempt it.| former value or purchasing power of the same 
We may indicate some of the facts which must|}sum, reduced to the worth of, let us say, 
be collected and compared in order to throw | 10s. 6d., he is deceiving either himself or 
light on the subject. On the one hand, there is} his workman, or both. It is high time that 
the steady increase in the annual supply of gold. | this confusion should no longer form one of those 
The annual yield of all the gold districts in the | numerous evils that render still harder the 
world at the beginning of the present century | fate of the poor man. The very noteworthy 
was a little over four millions and a half sterling | struggle of the directors of the company 
In 1848, it had risen to nearly nine millions. | for promoting improved dwellings for the poor, 
The importation of gold coin and bullion during against that increase of rent which is one of the 
1867, into the United Kingdom alone, was effects of this silent but prodigious change in the 


paying less He forgets, or he does not know, 
that the quarter of an ounce of gold with which he 











sontinuance, they have forborne to ease the _15,800,0001., or between three and four times the purchasing powers of the poor man’s weekly 
pressure on their resources by any increase of annual product of the whole world sixty years. | wages, deserves to be made known to their 
rent. They have not as yet thrown the load ago. Such a change must, infallibly, tend to/ honour. The attention both of the producer and 
upon the ultimate point of resistance—the poor | stimulate luxury, to diminish the purchasing of the consumer of labour, of the labourer and 
man. But while they, perhaps rather nobly than | power of gold, and to increase the differences | the capitalist, cannot be too carefully given to 
providently, have shunned to discharge their between the actual and the nominal value of this aspect of that never-closed controversy 
zatural function in the distribution of legislative wages. | which assumes, ever and anon, some fresh phase. 
injustice, what has been the case elsewhere? In articles of luxury and of virtié the dis-| Let us not have to add, some fresh feature of 
What other landlord has made a present to his turbance of price has been most palpable. bitterness. 
poor tenantry of an amount equal to an aug- | Diamonds and some other jewels command three a = = 
mentation of local taxation of from 40 to 60 times the price which they would have fetched 
per cent.? The effort of the conductors of this a quarter of a century since. A yet more re- THE ARCHITEOTURESQUE. 
eompany may enable us to gauge the terrible markable increase has taken place in certain} Not only am I personally obliged to the 
amount of pressure, (which the mild winter of species of china and porcelain. There is an | learned writer in your last issue for his pains- 
1868-9 has to some extent alleviated,) thrown annual addition to the number of jewels, whether | taking treatment of the question I have ventured 
upon the unrepresented and uncomplaining poor. that addition be more or less proportionate to | to raise, but I think the cause involved (for, as I 
One cause of this pressure may be found, there the increase of the amount of gold in treasure | have repeatedly said, I advocate the word merely 
ean be little doubt, in the cost of those improve- and in circulation. But if we take objects of | to formulate the much more important idea) is 
ments which are now for the first time enabling which there is not, and cannot be expected to| materially served by such scientific investiga- 
London to take a respectable architectural rank be, any increase in number, while their character tion, and therefore I hope there will be more 
among the cities of Europe. We naturally feel as articles of virti is such as to lead to a sharp | of it. 
inclined to regard such expenditure rather with | competition for their ownership, on any occasion| It seems to me that your article has fixed 
reference to the ultimate reproductiveness of its of their changing hands, we shall find yet more| much more effectively than I had done a 
results, and to the justice of its temporary extraordinary indications of the decline of the | definite and separable meaning to the termina- 
distribution, than as objecting to its actual purchasing power of gold, or of the increase of | tion “esque,” and I think I can fully accept 
smount. But there is, as we premised, a deeper that nominal wealth which is displayed by a| that meaning, and turn it to most useful account. 
cause at work. Increase of rent, increase of lavish expenditure. There is a rare kind of| Let us for the occasion take the syllable in 
taxes, increase of the cost of food, of firing, of earthenware called by the name of Henri Deux | question as a separable word, and speak of the 
clothing, of every necessary of life, are not pe-| ware, of which only sixty-seven specimens are |“ esque” (under reserve) as an entity of 
esuliar to London. Such increase occurs at Paris, | known to be in existence. One of these, of the | language, and, of course, of thought and criti- 
at Florence, at Berlin, at Naples, at New York, size of an ordinary dining-dish, was purchased, |cism. Now it is this esque of architecture for 
at Sydney. Wherever we have any statistical in 1857, for 1401., at the sale of a French col- | whichI claim recognition ; and I cordially agree 
return the same tale is told. In many cases lector, who had given 3l. 4s. for the article.| with you that “ there is little question of 
some special reason may be offered for the change. | Another specimen of the same ware, a highly | how we may apply the term, but very much 
The Parisians will debit the luxury of the Second decorated ewer, was purchased, in 1842, for 801.,| indeed of how we must.” Architectural criti- 
Empire, and the munificence (with their funds) and is now estimated as worth 2,0001. Speci-|cism, I consider, has arrived at that point in 





of their absolute prefect, with the increased cost mens of a manufacture which is not to compare | England when the study of this esque as an idea 
of the means of living in their gay capital. with the fine porcelains of China in beauty, will | ought to be taken in hand; and I cannot help 
The Florentines will attribute it to the eleva-| now fetch more than their own weight in gold. | acknowledging it to be of vital importance to 


j 


tion of their city to the new dignity of | 


It is thus clear that, in any attempt to im-/| the idea itself that its phraseological formula 


metropolis of the kingdom of Italy. So) prove the condition of the poorer classes, in any | Should have no uncertain sound. Indeed, it is 


with Berlin. New York may point to the 
thronging crowds of emigrants, or to the 


anomalies of the “gold ring.” Other places | 
| between the rich and the poor, we shall work| This esque, then, means like. Picturesque is 


may have little to say except that so it is, that 
they do not understand why, and that the fact 
is almost intolerable. A more cosmopolitan 
reply may be found in the very ugly fact that 


| 


investigation of the laws for the protection or obvious enough that analogy alone has suggested 
regulation of labour, and in all questions that | the term I have proposed; and therefore, as I 
relate to the community of interest that exists | have appealed to analogy, to analogy I must go. 


altogether in the dark, if we neglect to allow for | like a picture. Statuesque is like a statue. 
the important element of the depreciation of Sculpturesque is like sculpture. Grotesque is 
money. This has nothing to do, or at least little like the grotto. Burlesque is like the burlare, to 








the 2,600,000 soldiers who were (at least on 


to do, with the question of the price of money | jest. Romanesque is, or rather was, like the 


paper) under arms in 1848, have swelled to no | measured by itself; that is to say, the rate of Roman; Arabesque, like the Arabian ; Moresque, 
Jess than 7,000,000 in 1869. But there is yet} usance. Five per cent. may be the average like the Moorish. Structuresque, let me go on 
another cause, and that is the unconscious, | annual usance for a hundred sovereigns, whether | to submit, is like structure, and architecturesque 
silent, steady change that has been wrought in their purchasing power be more or less. But in like architecture; and, indeed, I see no objec- 


all the monetary relations of the civilized world 
by the large and sustained influx of gold from 
Australia and California. 

When gold, which measures all things, itself 
varies in value, disturbance is sure to ensue. 
In the changing ratio of value that occurs 
between commodity and commodity,—between 
gold, for instance, and iron, gold and paper, gold 
and flour,—matters will, sooner or later, adjust 
themselves with more or less accuracy. But in 
the disturbance which takes place between the 
price of commodities and the price of labour, this 
self-adjustment is more difficult. The employer 
ef labour does not see it. Those whom he 
we tell him they have to pay higher rents, 
higher prices for food—more money, we may Bay, 
to keep the wolf from the door,—and he replies, 
“8o do I; we arc all in the same boat. I do 
not obtain more labour from you than I did 
in 1848 ; therefore I cannot afford to pay more 


Very true. Bat the employer is actually 


all quarters we may detect a steady decrease in tion to accept the suggestion which arises, that 
the purchasing power. In articles of imaginary | there may be a good many more of these esques 
or of merely wsthetic value, this decrease is the | (chiefly, if not invariably, matters of art), not 
most enormous. In such matters as rent and|as empty phrases, but as substantial facts, 
taxes, it presses most closely upon the poor man. | worthy of recognition and contemplation, each 
An adjustment, voluntary or compulsory, of the | in its degree. 

remuneration given for labour, is necessary,under| Now for the analogy. Every one of these 
such circumstances, to continue to the poor the | esques is a “like”; but the likes are not all one 
means of subsistence. It is the theory of acertain| like. Translate the word like in each case by a 
school that this adjustment must be spontaneons, | perfect synonym, and it will be found that your 
and cannot, with safety, be interfered with by | synonyms are different—not very materially, but 
legislative enactment, or by any means that|no matter how slightly. They will all agree 
should clash with the working of the law of | however, in one respect—that in no case will 
supply and demand. We are not, now, about| they properly apply to mere superficialism s0 
to controvert that view. But it is, at least, | much as to an occult spirit under the surface. 
necessary that the subject should be under-| The esque is a soul. The architecturesque is 
stood. It is essential to the continuance of any|the soul of architecture, as opposed to the 
satisfactory relation between capital and labour, | semblance. 

that it should be understood on all hands that} Again, there are the esque in matter, the 
14s. a week, in the year of grace 1869, is very | esque in manner, and the esque in product—in 
different from 148. a week in the year 1847. It] artistic subject, that is to say, in artistic treat- 
would even be desirable to know the rate of this | ment, and in artistic result. So we perceive the 
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first picturesque in the bearded mendicant, the 
second picturesque in the painter’s process of 
ennobling him, and the third picturesque in the 
banished lord. Likewise we may perceive the 
matter architecturesque in the structure-forms 
of the building, the manner architecturesque in 
the artistic treatment of those forms in detail, 


curbs and edgings, and clipped hedges and 
geometrical plan, it is architecturesque: and if 
we would consent for the future so to designate 
it—an “architecturesque garden”—how much 
more expressive is the name! 

A hasty problem,—an iron bridge; first, strictly 
structural; then structuresque, like structure; 





and the product architecturesque in the resulting | then architecturesque, animated by the spirit of 


art-work of a perfect architectural whole. 


|architecture (of which the structuresque or 


As a foil to the esque, let us take the ish, in | architectonic, as 1 think, is obviously an im- 


pursuance of another good suggestion of your 


portant element); then, if you desire it, 


accomplished writer. “ Picturish” I think fall by way of special licence. Observe, 


formulates a very common fact; I am sure 
“ architecturish” does so. If the esque is a 
soul, the ish is a semblance, a simulacrum, very 
much of acheat. This is a readier way of ex- 
pressing what I have called the spurious of the 
esque. But, as it savours of a cant phrase, I 
should not like to apply it practically except in 
avowed contempt; to everything whose error 
was more respectable I should prefer to use the 
more respectful term of spurious, or pseudo, or 
even fallacious architecturesque. The Brighton 
Pavilion, and one at least of the Thames bridges, 
and a great deal of the shabbier class of our 
current Gothique piquante, are architecturish ; 
Somerset House, with its superficiation of great 
columns built up as mere buttresses to a wall; 
or St. Paul’s, with its sham sides and sham 
dome; or the Duke of York’s Column, with a 
stair in its bowels and a cage on its head, I 
prefer to treat more in sorrow than in anger, as 
aberrations of the architecturesque. 

The avenue of trees I should scarcely venture 
to call in any sense architecturesque ; its “ like- 
ness” to architecture is only in semblance, and 
incidental, not to say accidental. But Stone- 
henge I should call architecturesque, although 
not architectural, for the sake of its array. So 
also Trafalgar-square is very creditably archi- 
tecturesque in plan, and Charing-cross very 
discreditably the reverse. The French are 
masters of the architecturesque in site: Tra- 
falgar-square is almost on a par with some of 
their average efforts, whilst Charing-cross is 
more worthy of the genius of Hottentotland, and 
is likely ever to remain so. Would that Hauss- 
mann had the handling of it! 

What is called an “ Itelian or architectural 
garden” seems to be an example worth con- 
templating. A natural garden would be some- 
thing entirely unregulated by art, however 
charming in effect; if naturalesque, it would be 
artistic on the basis of being “like” the 
natural; if picturesque, it would be picture-like 
in the usual sense of the term; if architectural, 
properly speaking, it would involve some such 
compositions as terrace-walls and balustrades, 
pavilions and fountains ; if adorned, to whatever 
extent, with sculpture or statuary, it would be 
an error to call it either sculpturesque or statu- 
esque ; but, if merely disposed in architecture-like 


array, although the features may be but plain | 


in passing, that the architecturesque, in such an 
example, asserts itself very distinctly as the 


borateur, and to express the hope that he will 
consider me not to have in any way contradicted 
his excellent argument, but only to have done 
my best to carry it forward. Ropert Kerr. 








THE GUTHRIE MEMORIAL CHAPEL, 
CLIFTON COLLEGE. 


Tue Guthrie Memorial Chapel, which we illus- 
trate this week, was completed and consecrated 


the summer of 1867. 

The Very Rev. Canon Guthrie, in whose 
memory this chapel is erected, was the first 
chairman of the Clifton College Company, and 
might almost be styled the founder of the 
College from the great zeal he displayed in its 
establishment. Dying during the year 1866, 
his widow resolved to erect a chapel at the 
College in memory of her husband, well know- 
ing that it had always been his earnest wish 
to see the chapel built, and for which object 
he had offered the sum of 5001. Before the 
walls were half up, Mrs. Guthrie also died, 
and thus the building is in a double sense the 
Guthrie Memorial Chapel. 

The designs were prepared by Messrs. Charles 
F. Hanscom & Son, the architects to the Clifton 
College Company; and when the college is com- 
pleted the chapel will be joined to the main 
building by a continuation of the cloister. 

The entrance to the chapel is at the west end, 
and opposite the door is the archway (now 
blocked up) which will communicate with the 
completed college buildings. On the right is 
the antechapel, over which is a tribune for 
visitors, approached by the large stone staircase 
in the tower, immediately on the left of the porch. 
The remainder of the building consists of nave, 
75 by 33 ft.; chancel, 37 by 26 ft.; and organ 
chamber and vestry, with heating vault beneath 
them. 

The antechapel is divided into three bays by 
stone arches, has a stone seat all round, and is 
lighted by an arcade at the west, the whole of 








artistically structural plus the structurally | 
Permit me to repeat my thanks to my colla- | 


by the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol during | 


which is filled with stained glass. Each bay has 
a beautifully carved cornice running all round. 
In the central bay is the archway leading into the 
nave. The seats for the boys are arranged on 
either side, each raised a step higher than that 
in front, in the proper collegiate form, and a 
certain number of stalls are provided at the west 
end for the masters, the one for the head master 
having a carved canopy. The naveis ceiled ina 
polygonal form, and divided into panels by wood 
mouldings. Only one bay is at present deco- 
rated. The height of the nave is 50 ft. 

The chancel arch is 42 ft. high by 22 ft. wide, 
with triple shafts and carved capitals. The 
chancel terminates in an apse semi-diagonal in 
| form; in each angle are stone shafts supporting 
the ribs of the roof. The ceiling is curved and 
divided into panels like the nave, the whole being 
decorated {with medallions of gold and colours 
on a light-blue ground, executed by Mr. John 
| Buggins, of Bristol. An arcade runs round the 
| chancel under the windows, with Devonshire red 
marble shafts and carved caps. The windows 
| above have also marble shafts and carved eaps. 
The whole of the sculpture and carving was 
"executed by Mr. R. L, Boulton, of Cheltenham, 
who algo executed the pulpit in Caen stone from 
_ the designs of the architects. 

The floors of nave, chancel, and antechapel, 
except under the stalls, &c., are laid with en- 
caustic tiles by Messrs. Maw & Co. 

Stalls are provided in the chancel for the 
choir, and immediately behind those on the north 
side stands the organ. A small circular stair- 
case gives communication between the vestry 
and the outside. The chapel is heated with hot 
air by Messrs. Haden & Son, of Trowbridge. 

Externally, the nave is divided into seven 
bays by rather massive buttresses, between 
which are two-light windows. The windows 
of the chancel are also of two lights, but much 
longer than those of the nave. The ground 
falls considerably at the east end, and gives 
the apse great elevation, being about 40 ft. 
from the ground to the eaves: a freestone 
cornice runs all round above the windows, orna- 
mented by carved heads. The west end contains 
a large circular window in the gable, of very 
rich tracery ; also three carved medallions with 
angels holding scrolls or musical instruments ; 
in the lower part is the arcade of small windows 
lighting the antechapel. At the north-west 
corner stands the small tower containing clock 
and bells. The clock stands out on a bracket at 
| right angles to the tower, so as to be seen from 
‘the college playground. The tower is about 
100 ft. high, and this, together with the founda- 
tions of the chapel, was built by the council of 
the college as their memorial to the late chair- 
| man, at a cost of about 1,0001. 
| The style of the chapel is Early Decorated. 

The tracery of all the windows is geometric. 
The three end windows of the apse contain 


j 





THE GUTHRIE MEMORIAL CHAPEL, CLIFTON. 
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stained glass by Messrs. Hardman; the next, 
two are filled with stained glass by Mr. Joseph 
Bell, of Bristol, who also manufactured that 
of the antechapel, and the nave side window 
giving upon the tribune. The west circular 
window contains stained glass by Wailes, of 
Newcastle. This window has demi-figures of 
the twelve apostles, with our Lord in the 
centre circle, surrounded by cherubim, and was 
especially designed for this subject. There is an 
oak lectern by Hardman. 

This building, without the tower, was erected 
for the sum of 4,5001., by Mr. James Diment, 
builder, of Bristol ; Mr. Charles Lewis being the 
clerk of works. Several of the stained-glass | 








which we may infer that injury would result if 
the cause were continued, and this must clearly 
be derived from observation. A close-smelling 
or a foul-smelling room may not be immediately 
injarious to health, but it is di ble at 
the least, and as such should not be allowed; 
and although the most injurious emanations 
from the body are not offensive to the smell, 
their emission is accompanied by the emission 
of offensive odours, and the two will co-exist. 
There is thus a relation between them which 
may be made useful as a test, so that if in 
an inhabited room the air be foul to the sense 
of smell it may be regarded as injurious to health. 
But the degree of relationship is not exact, since 


windows, fittings, &c., have been contributed by |an uncleanly person, or even a cleanly one 
the masters, boys, and friends of the college, | having the peculiarity of emitting strong odours 
and more stained glass is now being prepared by in an unusual degree, will cause the air to be foul 


Messrs. Hardman. 





ON VENTILATION. 


| almost as soon as he enters, whilst another cleanly 
| person may stay some time in the same room 
| before rendering it offensive. Hence, in making 
the estimate, we must strive to ascertain whether 

the foul smell proceeds from dirty clothes, and 


Ow the 24th inst. Dr. Edward Smith, F.R.S.,| particularly dirty stockings and unwashed skins, 


read a paper on this subject, at the Society of 
neral prin- 


Arts. After setting forth, first, 


or is simply that which occurs with cleanly per- 
sons. When there is no offensive smell it may 


ciples, and, second, modes of veytilation, the | be assumed that the ventilation is sufficient ; but 
lecturer stated thus the conclusiohs to which a as a certain amount of want of freshness, or 


consideration of the subject and hhis official ex- 
perience had Jed him:— \ 

1. Interchange of air which proceeds both by 
diffusion and removal is not instantaneous. The 
rapidity of the interchange varies with many 
circumstances. 

2. The effects of any natural system bf venti- 
lation vary with the season as well as with the 
special conditions of a building and the pombe 
of inmates. 

3. There is a relation between ventilation and 
temperature, which in reference to inhabited 
rooms is generally an inverse one, and as the 
human body requires a temperature of\the air 
of from 55° to 65°, according to the seasoh, ven- 
tilation in cold weather must be restricted by 
the lower, and in hot weather by the higher 
temperature. 


4, The movement of the air, although 80 


essential to health, must not be very perceptjble, | 


lest it should cause discomfort and digease. 
Hence the inlets and outlets must not ba very 
near to the inmates, and the current muat be 
divided. 

5. The ventilation should, if possible, be salf- 
acting, after the amount required in a give 
room and under given conditions has been 
fixed. 

6. Any general rule which may be laid down 







as to the number and size of the ventilators re-/ 
quired in a room will demand modification by) 


experience, since the admission of air will depend 
upon the elevation of the site, the direction of 
prevalent winds, and the impediments which 
surrounding walls and buildings offer, and 
these cannot be the same on all sides of a 
building. } 

7. Some differences in the plan, and much in 
the extent to which the plan should be carried, 
must depend upon the use of the rooms and the 
destination of the building, as to whether it bea 
private house, a public building with a fixed 
number of occupants, or a building, as a theatre, 
with a very varying number. 

8. There is a relation between space and 
ventilation, for it is evident that with defective 
ventilation (not entire absence of ventilation) the | 
larger the quantity of air in relation to the | 
number of occupants the less the'immediate evil, | 
whilst at the same time, the larger the mass of | 


| 


closeness, is found in our bedrooms or other 


rooms without known injury to health, I am of 


‘opinion that the ventilation is sufficient when 


the air, after the night’s use, is not more offensive 
than is found in an ordinary private bedroom of 
the middle classes. Absolute purity of air in 


inhabited places, whether rooms, houses, public 


buildings, courts, streets, or towns, however 
desirable, is not necessary to health, and is not 
attainable. : 

10, The test cannot be the means provided to 
effect the passage of a given quantity of air 
through a room in a given time, for if the ven- 
tilation depend upon natural agencies, it will 
vary with the force and direction of the winds, 
the impediments to their action upon a par- 
ticular ventilator, the frequency with which 
doors are opened, and other varying causes. If 
the room were closed, except at particular places, 
and the air were, by artificial means, conveyed 
through apertures at a known rate, it would be 
possible. We do not, however, live in closed 
boxes, and we cannot separate ourselves from the 
influence of natural causes. 

11. Where persons do not occupy the same 
room or rooms throughout the 24 hours, but use 
other rooms, and particularly spend much time 
in the open air, defective ventilation of those 
rooms will be less injurious in proportion as they 
are used for a shorter period of time. 





12. The cost of ventilating buildings is usually | 


so arranged ; for, as the current must not be too 
great to be borne by those inmates who are 
placed near the external walls, its power to 
traverse the inner space is restricted. In very 
wide wards the ventilation in the middle is 
not so satisfactory as that near the external 
walls. 

16. Where air is introduced into the centre of 
the floor of the room, a current is produced in the 
part over which the inmates pass and repase; 
and is, therefore, very perceptible. Cold air in 
considerable quantity can rarely be introduced 
with propriety in that position, but warmed air 
might be borne. 

17. Each room should be so constructed that 
its ventilation may be independent of that of 
staircases or avy other room; but where two 
rooms are placed side by side with a partition 
wall between them, each having windows on one 
side only, the ventilation of each is improved in 
proportion as a part of the partition wall is re- 
moved. Thus, one room may improve the ven- 
tilation of the other, and both be as if they had 
windows or ventilators on both sides. ‘ 

18. Ventilators should be placed on opposite 
sides of a room, be of small size, sufficiently 
numerous to affect all parts of the room, defended 
on the inside by finely perforated zinc, and be 
placed at the floor-level and ceiling-level. 

19, Ventilators in a small part of a room only 
are insufficient for ventilation, since when a 
current of air passes between two openings the 
greater portion goes in a direct line, and does 
not greatly mix with the air lying on either side 
of it. This may be readily seen when smoke is 
admitted by an inlet and emitted by an outlet 
ventilator, or such an arrangement as exists in 
prison cells. 

20. Where the conditions rapidly vary, as in 
churches, chapels, and theatres, it is impossible 
to devise a system which will not require modi- 
fication by an intelligent person. At present 
the system is universally defective, and only 
after the heat has become great and the persons 
very sensitive to cold are the doors or windows 
opened, The aim should be to regulate the ad- 
mission of air from the moment when persons 
enter, so that the temperature shall never be 
materially increased, but remain at, say 56° in 
winter and 62° in summer. Cool air without 
draughts is better borne than hot air with inter- 
mittent draughts. In very lofty rooms the aper- 
tures for the admission and emission of air should 
be below the top, not too far removed from the 
occupants of the seats, the sources of the heat. 
In addition to this, however, ventilators should 
be placed in various parts of the ceiling, and be 
kept under control by a competent person. 

21. Such rooms should be thoroughly aired 


of importance. None can be so little as that! after every occasion of their use, by the full 


mode which introduces the external air directly, | opening of windows. 


At present, with three 


at with proper safeguards, whilst all artificial services at a church or chapel, this is neglected, 


ystems are expensive. 


and the air is close, heavy, and foul in the after- 


| 13. No system can be efficient, in a public noon and evening. 


nstitution, which depends upon windows, doors, 


22. No artificial means of ventilation should 


nd fireplaces alone; but, for thoroughly re- | be relied upon solely, which will not act by day 


newing the air on fitting occasions, it is desirable and night and throughout the year. 


Hence with 


hat there be windows on both sides of a room, | ventilating stoves, which are very valuable, and 


nd particularly in public buildings. 
14, When air is introduced on one side of a 


room only, whether by windows or by ventila- | 


the conditions already named; but there is a 
ation also between it and the width of the 
ropm in reference to satisfactory ventilation. It 
is/evident that, with little force of wind, the air 
ll penetrate into the room but little, and with 
eater force the more; and also that, with a 


air to be moved the greater is the force, or the gixen force of current, the narrower the room 
more extended are the means, required to move | the\more certainly will it traverse it, and the 
it. In private houses the cost is often unim-| wider the more certainly it will not traverse 
portant, but in general, and particularly im! it. Mence, with such an arrangement, a wide 
reference to workhouses, hospitals, and other! room| will be less perfectly ventilated than a 
charities supported by voluntary contributions, | narrow one, and a point may be readily reached 
the aim should be, by providing the best ven-| at which the influence of such means of ventila- 
tilation, to reduce space to the strict require- | tion will be nil. Rooms with windows or venti- 
ment#of the occupants, and thus to utilize inthe | lators on one side only should be very narrow, 
greatest degree the money to be expended. That | and still more so if there be no ventilation apart 
relation must be determined by experiment. | from the windows. A wide room, with windows 
Both architects and amateurs are apt to give|only on one side, and no special ventilators 
undue weight to the lofty, spacious, and hand-| which act permanently, must be ill-ventilated 
some appearance of their buildings, and too little | and unhealthy, as has been shown in the Nightin- 
to the solution of the problem of fitness with gale Ward of King’s College Hospital. 


economy. 
9. The test cannot be the life or death of the 


inmates, for health may be failing long before it 


ceases. Moreover, there are various degrees of | 


health, and each person has a separate aspect of 
health, and it is not at all easy to indicate in 
particular cases the first period when some injury 
may have been done to it. A test is required by 


15. When air is introduced on two opposite 
| sides of a room by windows or special ventilators, 
the current will usually extend further than 
| twice the length of the current from one side of 
/a room; aud, as the wind will usually act upon 
one or the other side, the current will have 
greater force than with air-openings on one side 
‘only. Bat there is a limit to the width of rooms 


} 
| 


ventilating air-flues, there should be other and 
self-acting means of ventilation. 
In conclusion, it may be usefal that I should 


‘tors, the extent of its influence will vary with; sum up the principal errors into which archi- 


tects are now falling in the systems of ventila- 
tion which they recommend. They are :— 

1. In not duly estimating the practical limits 
of the law, that heated air ascends; and the re- 
lation of numbers of inmates and size of rooms in 
the application of the law. 

2. In not duly considering that air-shafts, 
acting under that law, cannot act in all seasons, 
and with and without fire alike. 

8. In not duly estimating the amount of air 
which can be admitted by windows and doors 
alone. 

4. In not duly estimating the practical limits 
to which an entering current may be carried, 
whether from one or both sides of a room, 

5. In not duly considering the effectsof cur- 
rents upon inmates, and the limitation thus 
demanded upon the amount, force, and elevation 
of currents. 

6. In not duly estimating the inverse relation 
of ventilation to temperature in its effect upon 
inmates, and particularly upon the old and the 
young. 

7. In not duly estimating the influence of the 
winds, and the impediments of surrounding 
buildings, &e., upon each aspect of a building. 

8. In having incorrect views as to the direction 
of the current through ventilators at different 





elevations. 
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BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE, 


Tus new bridge, whose progress we have on 
several occasions noticed, and an illustration of 
which appeared in our volume for 1862 (Oct. 11), 
is making progress. Mr. Joseph Cubitt is the 
engineer-in-chief ; and Mr. Bryant is the resident 
engineer, with whose aid we are able to describe 
the present state of the work. 

The bridge has now arrived at such a stage, 
especially at the Surrey end, that a very fair 
idea may be gained of what the general effect 
will be when the whole is finished and freed 
from the confusing influence of the forest of 
scaffolding that now hems it in on both sides. 

The axis of the new bridge coincides exactly 
with that of the old one, but the new structure 
will have the following great advantages over 
its predecessor, viz.—first, in having the road- 
way over the central arch only 10 ft. 6 in. above 
that of the banks on either side, or half the rise 
of the old bridge; secondly, in being 75 ft. wide 
between the parapets (45 ft. roadway, and two 


lead over these steps directly into the Blackfriars 
station of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway. 

On the shore abutments the skew backs, from 
which the curved iron ribs that form each arch- 
Spring are about 5 ft. above Trinity highwater 
mark ; but in the piers they are more elevated, 
the springing line of the central arch being 
about 5 ft. higher. 

Each arch is composed of nine curved ribs of 
wrought iron, segmental in form, braced together 
with short lattice girders, the spandrel being 
filled in with lattice work terminating against a 
horizontal girder above, upon which rests the 
cross girders that support the metal joists to 
which the iron plates are screwed. 

These plates will be laid over the whole of the 
bridge, and are slightly hollowed in the centre 
for the better holding of the concrete and 
asphalte that will receive the paving of the road 
and footways. 

The lattice work to the external ribs is of an 
ornamentalfcharacter, having bosses or flowers 


a a 


entrances into the church, you have that and the 
Early English in the same juxtaposition as at 
St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury. The abbot’s lodge is in 
part standing, and the shell of a large hal]. In 
the former an oriel window was to be found some 
years ago, but it fellin. Among the privileges 
granted to the abbey was one by Pope Alexander 
IIL, A.D. 1172, which allows “that where there 
should fappen to be a general interdict the 
monks might perform the divine office in a low 
voice, but with closed doors.” The country 
adjacent is on every side delightfally rural. 
Though it is not exactly within the province 
of this letter, yet I may mention that it being 
only an easy two hours by rail from Shrewsbury 
to Lichfield, 1 took advantage of it to renew my 
acquaintance with that place, which I had not 
seen for some years. As my stay was limited 
to a few hours, I can of course only convey my 
general impression of the cathedral of the Black 
Country. I must honestly confess my repug- 
nance to a “three” spired cathedral. It may 
be that, having for many years admired and 








footpaths of 15 ft. each) against 42 ft. originally ; 


at the intersections. The external ribs are 


and, thirdly, in consisting of only five spans or finished above with enriched corbels supporting 
arches, thereby giving greater and more conve- /a bold cornice, from which rises the plinth to 
nient waterway. The length of these arches the parapet. This plinth is hollow, and on the | 
corresponds very closely with the spans of the inside, next to the footway, is pierced by a small | 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway bridge, continuous arcade, 
which is in close proximity to it on the eastern, The parapet is composed of alternate couples 
side, for the purpose of facilitating the navigation of plain and twisted shafts, on circular moulded 
of the river. bases, resting on square dies. The caps contain | 
The central arch is 185 ft. in clear between foliage formally treated under a square abacus, 
the piers, those on either side 175 ft. each, and from which springs a circular moulded trefoil 
the end arches springing from the land abut- arch, with foliated cusps. The coping or hand-| 
ments each 155 ft. span. The central piers are rail consists of a three-quarter roand, with 
20 ft. 6 in. wide, and the remaining two 18 ft. hollows and rope mouldings on either side. 
6 in. each, making a total length of bridge clear The works on the Surrey end are much more 


appreciated (and who, indeed, does not?) the 
heaven-borne spire of Salisbury, I could not bring 
myself to appreciate “three” repetitions of the 
same architectural feature in all respects in- 
ferior. Besides, at Lichfield, the other two 


| churches have also spires, so that to me the 


unpleasant effect was repeated. It has, I think, 
been suggested that a feature resembling the 
dome or cupola, of course with various modifica- 


tions, would have been a fine architectural sub- 
Stitate for the central spire. The beauty of the 


nave admits of no dispute, as well as the choir; 
but here we find carried out 4 Voutrance the 
prevailing disposition to render it as little as 
possible a “ sanctuary” for divine service. Stalls 


of the shore abutments of 923 ft. 


advanced than those at the opposite end of the there are none, and the backs of the seats are so 


Great care was taken in preparing a good bridge, the pedestals being nearly completed. low that really, if I may be allowed to use a 


foundation for the piers. Metal caissons were 
sunk into the bed of the river for about 38 ft. 


The caps to these pedestals have the foliage 
boldly carved and well arraaged; but the neck 


very homely expression, the congregation in the 
‘choir and its aisles are all “jambled together.’’ 


under low-water mark, and filled with concrete | mould, a plain roll, from which the leaves I was informed that Mr. Scott proposed t9 raise 
for half this height. Upon these foundations spring, is too large for the finish of the carving. | the backs by 4 ft., which would in some slight 
solid brickwork was raised to the level of the It should be made up of several small members, | degree mitigate the heterogeneous effect. The 
natural bed of the river, and upon these again; A portion of the iron parapet is in its place 


was built the pier itself, consisting of solid brick- 
work faced with granite. 


‘over the first arch, counting from the Surrey 
shore, and the joists laid to receive the metal 


| apse, with its stained-glass windows as seen over 
| the reredos, is very striking. I was informed 
| that the old glass (which consisted of splendid 


The plan of these piers is similar to that of plates. The caps to the first pier are now being figures of bishops and other ecclesiastics) was 
the adjoining bridge, and resembles a double carved; on the sea side the subject is sea-gulls, destroyed during the Commonwealth time. An 
stemmed ship with sharp cutwater. A short | with extended wings and heads turned on one | illuminated MS., in the possession of the Earl of 
distance above high-water mark, these cutwaters side; the remaining portion of the bell being Winchelsea, is said to contain a representation 
are splayed back in two orders, until the sub- occupied with seaweed; conventionally treated. of these. I attended the afternoon service, but 
plinth and plinth are reached, upon which rests | In the opposite cap, on the river side, are storks | I cannot say that the musical portion was satis- 
with wings hanging down against their sides, factory. The chanting of the Psalms was both 


the base of the detached columns. The 


mouldings of these bases, and also those to the and bills on their breasts, as though watching 
caps, are of an Early Gothic character, and have for fish. These again are separated by fresh- 


the lower roll carved with bold conventional 
leaves, and their under-side is level with the 
Springing line of the arches. 

The shafts are of polished red Aberdeen 
granite, those in the centre being 7 ft. 4 in., and 


| water plants. 
| The second pier has reached to half-way be- 
| tween the springing of the arch and the level of 
| the roadway, the caps being still in the rough. 


The third pier, on the opposite side of the 





the side shafts 6 ft. 8 in. in diameter respectively, | central arch, is finished to the top of the skew- 


and all tapering slightly towards the cap. 


back, but the two arches that spring from it 


The caps are of stone, octagonal on plan, the have nearly all the cross girders laid. 


bell being carved, and the abacus enriched with 
the nail-head ornament. Upon the abacus rests | 
the stone parapet, which forms a semi-octagonal | 
balcony or recess from the footway, having seats 
inside, and raised above the footway by two 
steps. Each external face of this balcony has 
two sunk and traceried circles. 

The carving of the cups to the columns under 
the balconies has been entrusted to Mr. J. B. 
Philip, of Hans-place; and, judging from the 
models and partially-finished caps, they promise 
to be the most artistic and attractive features of | 
the bridge. 


| bri i finished by | 
a ee ee | eated in the valley. The first part of the 


The first pier on the Middlesex side has the 
caps in situ, but the arch between it and the 
shore abutment has little more than the curved 
ribs erected. 

The Middlesex abutment is now level with the | 
top of the cross girders, the eastern pilaster 
being of the same height; bat that on the 
western, or river side, has not yet been com. 
menced, | 

Judging from the amount of work already 
completed, and the average rate of progress, the | 


the end of next autumn. 





Mr. Philip has conceived the “ happy thought ” 
of heightening the contrast between the two 
sides of the bridge, by introducing into the 
carved caps, on the river or western side, birds 
and plants, such as the stork, bittern, swan, &c., 
that are to be found in fresh water; and on the 
Sea or eastern side, the sea-gull, sea-weed, et id 
genus omne, 

The shore abutments are composed of massive 
wing walls, which are flanked with pilasters 
that form the base of large pedestals, and three 
counterforts of brickwork, the space between 
being filled in with concrete. These pedestals 
have a simple moulded base, and carved and 
moulded capitals finished with a square blocking 
course, on which equestrian statues might be 
placed with good effect. From these pedestals 
& low wall runs landwards, and terminates 
against circular piers suitable for supporting 
lamps. 

Down the outside of the wing walls will ran 
the stone steps leading to the river and Thames 
embankment, On the Surrey side a bridge will 





265,0001. The mason’s work is being executed | 
by Messrs. Thorn & Co.; and the metal work 
supplied by Messrs. Lloyds, Fosters, & Co., of 


Wednesbury. | 





A TOUR IN SHROPSHIRE.* 


A PLEASANT excursion of four miles may be 
made to Haughmond Abbey, which stands on 
the side of a gentle eminence. The ruins are 
not very extensive, but from one part you obtain 
a very rich and extensive view of the great plain 
in which Shrewsbury stands. The chapter-house 
is nearly entire, the front of triple arches with a 
variety of mouldings. - These Norman arches are 


The original estimated cost of the works was | name is by no mea 


loud and indistinct, and the organ accompani- 
ment equally overpowering. I was gratified to 
find the report that some hitherto unknown 
substance, vegetable or mineral, had spread 
itself over the beautiful recumbent figures of 
the children by Chantrey, was quite unfounded. 
In the afternoon I returned to Shrewsbary. 
Church Stretton, which was my next move, is 
@ very small town, perhaps more approaching its 
| village. The scenery around is very delightful 
as you are close to the “ Long Mynd,” a range of 
about ten miles in extent, a style of scenery, 
though on a smaller scale resembling that in the 
principality. In the church, which was under 
repair and enlargement, I did not find anything 
of interest. The old townhall, with its arcade 
underneath, was removed in 1833, as the neigh- 
bouring gentry are said to have found it incon- 
venient. The modern structure is plain and un- 
pretending. A very pleasant walk of two miles 
will take the tourist to the little village, or 
rather hamlet, of Hope Bowdler, pleasingly 


ns uncommon in this county 
and Herefordshire. The situation of the church 
is very delightful. It is a “most perfect fac- 
simile” of the old Norman building which was 
taken down as being “ irrepairable ; ” whether 
truly so or not I had no means of ascertaining. 
But, at any rate, the facsimile is a very perfect 
one. The windows have been filled with 
grisaille. 

The pleasant little town of Ludlow stands on 
an eminence, commanding fine views of the sur- 
rounding country. The church and castle, ap- 
parently embosomed in trees, are seen to great 
advantage from the high bank called W hitcliffe, 
to which you cross by a bridge over the river 
Teme. The church, dedicated to St. Lawrence, 
stands upon the highest ground in the town, the 





deeply recessed and highly ornate.t In another 
of the same character, and in a different portion 
of the abbey, being supposed to be one of the 





* See p. 121, ante. ; 
+ Some illustrations will be found in another volume of 


churchyard being supported towards the north 
by a portion of the ancient wall. A smaller 
church stood here in the twelfth century, the 
remains of which, discovered during the renova- 
tion by Mr. Scott, was supplanted by that in the 





the Builder. 


Early English style. The present edifice is 
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cruciform, consisting of a nave, choir, chancel 
transepts, side aisles, and two large chantry 
chapels, with a finely-proportioned and lofty 
tower in the centre, having at each angle an 
octangular turret surmounted by a pinnacle. 
The principal entrance from the town is on the 
south side by a capacious hexagonal porch 
embattled, which, with the exception of that at 
St. Mary Redcliff, Bristol, is unique of ats kind. 
It had become exceedingly ruinous, and the 
committee who had undertaken the task had 
given up all hopes of its restoration, when Lord 
Boyne came forward and undertook it as a 
memorial to his parents. The view on the 
north side in the churchyard looking towards 
the hilly country round Church Stretton is) 
varied and picturesque. In the churchyard | 
itself are some splendid yew trees. The riveris| 
seen from every part of the neighbourhood. 
There are few parish churches in the kingdom of | 
® more imposing interior. The view from the | 
west window is directed to the magnificent arch 
which terminates the nave, across the louvre or | 
lantern, which is upwards of 80 ft. high, then to) 
the chancel arch of equal dimensions, with its | 
open screen, all terminating in the splendid east 
window filled with stained glass. The nave is | 
divided from the aisles by six lofty pointed | 
arches on each side, springing from light-clustered 
pillars, whose only defect is perhaps an 
appearance of “tenuity” which detracts some- 
what from the dignity and solidity of this 
portion of the edifice. Passing under the screen, 
we enter the chancel, lighted on each side by 
five lofty Perpendicular windows, filled with full- 
length figures of bishops and other dignitaries, 
while in the great east window, also of the same 
style, is represented the legend of the martyr- 
dom of St. Lawrence, the patron saint of the 
church. An inscription, very imperfect, shows 
that it was the gift of Spoford, Bishop of Here- 
ford, whose episcopacy was from 1421 to 1448.' 
This window, occupying the whole breadth of | 
the chancel, 18 ft. in width and 30 ft. in height, | 
was repaired in a very imperfect manner about a 
century ago, but skilfully restored in 1828 by | 
Evans, of Shrewsbury. It contains sixty-five 
compartments, in which are displayed the life, 
martyrdom, and miracles of the saint; but the 
window was at one time so wantonly injured 
that some of the subjects can with difficulty be 
traced. He is said to have suffered martyrdom 
by being broiled over a fire upon a gridiron for 
having, when a deacon to Sixtus, the Bishop of 
Rome in 259, refused to deliver up the church 
treasury to the heathen persecutors. This and 
other incidents are depicted in various compart- | 
ments. In the seventh, under which is the 
inscription, “ Laurencius ducitur coram ydolis,” 
he is represented as led by the heathen emperor 
before idols, who are represented as “ falling to 
pieces through the sanctity of his presence.” 
This legend was, no doubt, derived from that in 
one of the Apocryphal Gospels, which narrates 
that the idols of Egypt fell before the Holy 
Child Jesus when being carried thither by His 
father Joseph. In the twenty-second compart- 
ment is a representation of a cruciform church, 
with a small octangular turret in the centre,—a_ 
curious specimen of ancient architecture. 
Underneath this window was a modern altar- 
screen of oak wainscot, which concealed the 
original reredos, elaborately carved in stone, 
consisting of a series of pointed niches and 
sculpture, extending the entire length of the 
wall, This was restored by Lord Dungannon, 
with the zealous co-operation of the then rector. | 
On the south side of the altar are, as usual, the | 
piscina and canopied sedilia. The ceiling is of 
oak, divided into five compartments, resting on 
corbels. These are alternately painted of a 
green and red ground. It was not unusual for 
the larger parochial churches to have stalls in | 
the chancel, especially when there were several 
chantries in them, the priests of which were | 
bound to assist the incumbent at the divine | 
office during festivals, as at Nantwich,’ 
in Cheshire. These stalls remain on each side 
of the chancel, and were used by the ten priests 
of the adjoining chantry of St. John. I have 
before observed that the lofty windows on each 
side are rich in figures. In the centre compart- 
ment of the window nearest the altar is that of 
a bearded and crowned king, showing how 
exactly the vestments agree in shape with those 
of the two archbishops on each side. Nothing can 
more surely demonstrate that the ecclesiastical 
is “borrowed” from the regal costume, as we 
know to be the case. The offering of the Wise 
Men occupies the lowest portion of the window, 
furthest from the altar. Two of these are repre- 








sented with very high and much-enriched crowns. 
It will not, I hope, be considered profane, if I 
remark, that the attitude and general appearance 
of the one whose garments are red bear astrong 
resemblance to the Knave in our packs of cards. 
“It cannot be imagined for a moment,” as Mr. 
Winston observes, “that the Medizval glass- 
painters ever drew intentionally ill.” Yet, as all 
must admit, there is a most striking and mani- 
fest discrepancy in most of our ancient churches 
between the “ beautiful symmetry ”’ of the archi- 
tecture and the lank and often grotesque appear- 
ance of the figures in the painted windows. The 
chapels north and south of the choir correspond 
in size, and are approached from the transepts 
by handsome carved screens. The chapel of 
St. John is north of the choir, and is of excellent 
Perpendicular work. There is some curious 
stained glass in the east window, but that, as 
well as the side windows, is in a very fragmen- 
tary state, the designs being often carried across 
the window without any reference to the mul- 
lions. On the south side, enclosed by a pali- 
sading, are the recumbent figures, in marble, of 
Sir John Brydgeman, serjeant-at-law, and chief 
justice of Chester, with his wife—A.D. 1637. 
These are very highly finished, and the whole 
detail of costume is mostaccurate. I have never 
seen any faces which convey more clearly the 
idea of their being “genuine portraits” of the 
individuals. Unfortunately the hands have been 
knocked off. They are conjectured to have been 
the work of Fanelli, who was much employed in 
England daring the reign of Charles I. The 
windows of the south chapel were once, no 
doubt, rich in stained glass; but a portion only 
exists at the east end, which seems to have 
represented a genealogical history of the Pro- 
phets. 

During the years 1859 and 1860, the 
interior of the church underwent a thorough 
restoration, under the direction of Mr. Scott. 
About that period the magnificent west window 
was put up, designed and executed by Mr. T. 
Williment. It represents the eminent persons 
in the Medizval periods who are connected with 
the history of the town and castle. The surcoats 
over the armour of some of the royal personages 
who are kneeling are truly rich and splendid in 
colour. As a commemorative window of that 
kind it can have but few rivals. 

The service in this church, like that of 
St. Mary, Shrewsbury, is conducted in the most 
satisfactory manner. There is not a surpliced 
choir, but the talented organist, Mr. Bartholomew, 
takes great pains in their instruction. The 
castle is entered from the town by a strongly- 
built tower gateway. Passing under its pointed 
arch we are introduced to an extensive area, 


which in former times was called the “ base,” or | 


“lower court,’—sometimes also the “ onter 
bailey,” or “ ward,” because it was committed 
to the care of a special officer, and portion of 
the garrison charged with its defence. It is 
now usually called the “ outer court,” and is 
covered with green turf, which forms a pleasing 


_contrast to the principal front, where a stone 


bridge of two arches, on which are some remains 
of an embattled parapet, probably of the age of 
Sir Henry Sydney, supplies the place of the 
ancient drawbridge. It is a great defect in this 
building, that most of the narrow Norman 
windows have been cut away during the reign 
of Elizabeth, to make openings for larger ones of 
the Tudor period. In the outer court, standing 
at present quite apart, is the chapel, the nave 
of which now alone remains, “ circular in form ;” 
and if the account of its origin be correct, one 
of the earliest buildings of the kind in this 
kingdom with the round church at Cambridge, 
that at Northampton, and the Middle Temple. 
It is entered by a remarkably elegant Norman 
doorway, on the opposite side of which is another 
arch of the same style, which formed the entrance 
into the destroyed choir. The “ state apart- 
ments” are at no great distance from the 
entrance arch, and there was formerly a covered 
way between them, which “was” in existence 
so late as in 1768. Indeed, the “ past tense” is 
most prominently presented to our mind and 
feelings when we take a survey of this castle. 
One writer of a tour through Great Britain 
observes, “It will be no wonder that this noble 
castle is ‘the perfection of decay’ when we 
acquaint our readers that the present inhabi- 
tants live by the sale of the materials. All the 
five courts, the royal apartments, halls, and 
rooms of state lie open and abandoned, and 
some of them falling down.” And we need not 
marvel at this when we learn that soon after the 
accession of George I. an order came down for 


of Hereford continued to be reckoned among the 


| wnroofing the buildings and stripping them of 
their lead. Decay, of course, soon ensued, 
Other castles, it is true, have suffered in the 
same way, but to a castle like Ludlow the 
damage done has been peculiarly detrimental. 
To some, for example, like Kenilworth, not stand. 
ing upon an eminence, but nearly on a level with 
the surrounding country, the “ green turf being 
found everywhere” as we wander among the 
relics of a past age, “ decay and even worse” is 
not detrimental to the general effect. Ruined 
edifices and smiling vegetation are then harmoni- 
ously combined. But the very dignity of Ludlow 
Castle is now its detriment. Viewed from one 
of the lime-tree walks, which almost encircle a 
portion of the hill on which it stands, nothing 
can be more majestic thanits general appearance; 
but when we penetrate the interior the charm 
is gone. The walls, it is true, remain; but 
everything which could gratify the eye or soothe 
the feeling has departed, and we feel this the 
more keenly as it was not the work of Medieval 
violence, but. of modern indifference to the in- 
trinsically beautiful. Who would not have wished 
to see the hall (not the bare walls only) in which 
that exquisite and most poetical of dramas, the 
mask of “Comus,” was exhibited! I do not 
pretend to say that there are not architectural 
features of interest; but, perhaps, most persons 
will agree that a visit to the interior of Warwick 
Castle is far more gratifying. I remarked that 
in some portions of the wall the interstices were 
filled up with oyster-shells. Descending one of 
the principal streets in the town, we pass under 
an ancient gateway which leads us to Ludford 
Bridge crossing the Teme to the Hereford-road. 
Leland, mentioning it in his “Itinerary,” says, 
“There be three fayre arches in this bridge over 
Teme, and a pretty chapel upon it of 8. 
Catherine. It is about a hundred years since 
this bridge was built, men passed afore by a ford 
a little beneath.” The chapel of St. Catherine 
is gone, but there must be few bridges in the 
kingdom which can lay claim to such antiquity. 
As in other Shropshire towns, there are some 
good specimens of white and black houses, 
especially the “Feathers” hotel, as in modern 
parlance all substantial inns are denominated. 
There are also considerable remains of the old 
wall to be found at intervals on the edge of 
the hill on which the town is situated. 

On my return homeward I remained for a few 
hours at Hereford, in order to visit the cathe- 
dral. The cloisters remain in the same state as 
when I last saw them. No one can but admire 
the magnificent screen, and yet I must confess 
that one of “stone” or “ wood,” in my eyes 
| would have harmonized better with the building. 
I have no doubt, however, that when the corona 
is lighted up on a winter’s evening, the effect 
“must be very brilliant. When I attended the 
morning service sitting on the Decanal side, 
| close to the screen, I could not but again remark 
‘that every word of the lesson read from the 
lectern came back to the ear, apparently from 





the north aisle of the nave, The echo was per- 
| fect. 


I am not quite certain as to how long the see 


Welsh, or, to speak more appropriately, the 
British bishopricks, but that language must have 
continued to be spoken in Shropshire to a com- 


| paratively late period. The author of “ Robinson 


Crusoe,” in his “Tour in Great Britain,” in 
1753, speaking of Shrewsbury, says “ Over the 
_market-house is a kind of hall for the manufac- 

tures which are sold here weekly, in very large 

quantities : they speak all English in the town, 
bat on a market-day you would think you were in 
| Wales. The only relics of the language at pre- 
| sent are the names of a few places bordering on 
| Monigomery and Denbigh. 
A MemeBer or THE Oxrorp ARCHITECTURAL 
Society. 





A New Paint.—At a recent meeting of the 





French Academy, M. Sace called attention to the 
fact that tungstate of baryta forms an excellent 
white paint, which has as good a tone and depth 
as white lead, and has the advantage above this 
of not getting blackened on exposure to the at- 
mosphere. Zinc white, which was tried as a sub- 
stitute for white lead, has failed, he said, through 
wanting body. M. Elie de Beaumont remarked 
that if this statement was confirmed, it would 
be of great importance; for we have no need to 
employ special mining operations for tangsten, 
as ae metal is commonly found in company 
with tin. 
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THE (ALBERT) MUSEUM, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


In my last “ notes” I mentioned the fine 
Castel-Darante vase lent by Mr. J. Webb. This 
gentleman exhibits many other rare and interest- 
ing objects, among which the fine cup or tazza 
of heliotrope—resembling translucent blood- 
stone—takes a prominent place. It is mounted 
on a stem formed of a female figure supported 
on the shoulders of a Triton with horse’s fore- 
legs ; the handles are winged figures terminating 
in masks; the whole is coloured and gemmed 
enamel and gold. The cup is supposed to be 
Italian sixteenth century ; the enamelled mount- 
ing, modern French. Now, it would be interesting 
to know if this cup were mounted prior, or subse- 
quent to the 1851 Exhibition. Compared with 
one purchased of the Messrs. Morel, of New 
Burlington-street, at that Exhibition for the 
Museum, and which is in a glass case nearly 
parallel with that containing Mr. Webb’s helio- 
trope tazza, jast across the centre alley, it will 
be seen to be almost identical in design. 
Patriotism leads me to say, I am glad to think 
the English-mounting the more beautiful of the 
two; irrespective of the costly pearls which 
enrich the foot, the selection of enamel for the 
flesh, and gold for the drapery, I consider better 
taste, as being more suitable than the exactly 
contrary treatment in the French mounting ; also, 
the faces are much more —— ~ erersante 
I su both these stems i 
fan goat Medizval specimen in the Louvre 
collection, or elsewhere. Of Mr. Morel’s work, 
the ‘Report by the Jurors” of the Exhibition 
is as follows :— Cup of Oriental agate, made in 
the form of a sea-shell. The pillar is composed 
of aSfemale figure, borne by a with horse’s 
fore-legs: at the back part of the shell is the 
handle of the cup, formed of another female 
figure sitting upon a dolphin, and holding her 
flying drapery, the extremities being supported 
by Cupids : all these figures are enamelled with 
superior taste.’ Theprice paid for this beautifal 


object was 2101. 

Respecting the stone, many virtues 
were attributed to it im n times. Marbodus 
says, in his 


Mpa that it gifts the 
wearer with eye, endows him with 
good fame and long life, checks the flow of 
blood, protects from poison, and, when united 
with the herb heliotrope, renders the wearer 
invisible. It has its name from the fact, that 
when set in water opposite the sun’s rays, it 
turns their light to blood-colour. 

To return to Mr. J. Webb’s art-treasures. The 
covered bowl of lapis lazuli is very rich. It is 
Italian and sixteenth century. bowl of 
white chalcedony, also Italian sixteenth-century, 
mounted with modern French enamel stand and 
handles of charming design and execution, is 
chaste and pure; and the vase, likewise 
mounted in modern French enamel, is excellent. 
There is @ fine plate of lustred Gubbio-ware,—the 
subject, “Medea and herChildren.” This is signed 
by Maestro Gi and dated 1528. From the 
mer Pe there is an enamelled ewer, 
pain colours on copper,—French Limoges, 
latter half of sixteenth ; and another in 
grisaille,—subject, “Passage of the Red Sea,’ 
wherein the Egyptians, who are being over. 
whelmed, are habited like ancient Romans 
There are likewise two fine bold figures in 
Limoges grisaille, signed T. Penicavlt, 1549, one 
being St. Luke, the other St. Mark; and a fine 
tazza and cover,—one of two, by the way, of 
French Limoges late sixteenth-century in 
grisaille. On the bowl is a skirmish of cavalry, 
and on the cover are four classic heads, 
which are admirable. The handle of the cover 
18 @ curious high ornament of scrolls. Some 
smaller objects are interesting to see, namely, 
the silver-gilt pomander, with eight distinct 
tuny prefume-boxes, each falling down with a 
hinge when open, and closing up into a small 
ball no larger than a moderate-sized walnut. 
It is seventeenth century, and is Dutch or 
German ; the Italian seventeenth-century silver- 
gilt filagree jockey’s cap, identical with those 
still worn at Epsom and Ascot; and the pretty 
little openwork silver-gilt case, containing two 
tiny scent-bottles, also seventeenth-century, 
probably French manufacture. 

Very near to these objects stands the votive 
offering made by the community of Carcassonne 
during the plague in 1517, and lent to the 
Museum by Mr. Stephen Ram. It is of silver, 
gilt and ornamented with stones and enamel, 
and is labelled “ Couronne @’ Ex Voto 4 la Madone, 
pour faire cesser la Peste en 1517, comme Vindique 


Vinscription niellée.” It is more interesting than 
beautiful, and its principal curiosity is—finding 
it where it is. 

Mr. Joseph Bond lends some fine art-objects, 
from which I would specify the large mug of 
Persian earthenware or porcelain, bearing a bold 
design of richly-coloured conventional flowers ; 
also the tankard of Oid Dresden, painted with 
subject of Apollo and Daphne, with silver-gilt 
mounts and cover, old German medals being let 
into, and bent to suit the shape of, the lid; date, 
early eighteenth century ; two ewers of Oriental 
porcelain, the one bearing the cock being so 
metallic in appearance that it is difficult to be- 
lieve it is not enamelled on copper; and a beautiful 
little chased gold étui, French, early eighteenth 
century. 

This last object calls to mind the charming 
miniature stiletto belonging to Mr. T. Dyer 
Edwards, placed in the same glass-case as Mr. 
Tite’s two packs of cards; it has a gold suspend- 
ing ring, sheath, and handle, the latter in form of 
@ statuette, and is Italian seventeenth century. 
This gentleman also exhibits a miniature on 
ivory of Mrs. Woffington studying the part of 
Ophelia, date about 1750; an onyx cameo, pro- 
file of Nelson given by him to Lady Hamilton, 
dated 1801. The gold frame is formed of laurel 
branches, terminating in an anchor : emblem of 
Hope, as well as a symbol of the sea. There is 
likewise a Gimmal ring, each portion of which 
is set with diamonds that form, when put 
together, a lozenge-shaped cluster; and in 
another glass cage in the centre of the loan de- 
partment, are the gold watch made for Benjamin 
West, P.R.A., ornamented with dark blue enamel, 
and set with enamel pearls; and the silver watch 
presented by the Dake of Marlborough to Sir 
Isaac Newton in 1714, of German mannfactare, 
and encased in a openwork cover. 

To return to the loeagion of the stiletto and 
onyx cameo. In close 
several interesting objects ; 
by Nicholas Hilliard, of Robert 
of Essex, which makes one think there must have 
been more than his melancholy, dissatisfied- 
looking face, so 
Gloriana.” This miniature is the 


Was this the one shown in the loan col- 
lection of miniatures some three years since at 
the Museum ? 

In the same glass case are three miniatures, 
lent by Miss Wilsom, ascribed to Nicholas 
Hilliard :—Queen Elizabeth ; 
Scots, with her son, James VL. 
with his son Edward Vi. 


: 


out of proportion are the children; they 
diminutive men, not boys; or, rather, dolls. The 
heads are the most faulty portione, being scarcely 
more than a quarter the size they should be; 
whereas children’s heads are always 
in proportion to their bodies than those of adults. 

Close to the above lies a noticeable miniature, 
on copper, of a lady, said to be the Duchess of 
Baireath, sister of Frederic the Great. It is 
lent by Mr. W. Simmons. The wonderful man- 
ner in which her, so cleverly painted, grey hair | 
is piled up and padded, quite eclipses the art of 
our modern belles and coiffeurs, spite of their 
“ chignons” and “ringlets.” The duchess wears 
a grey cap ingeniously chosen to mateh the 
colour of her hair, so as not to mar its effect, or 
clash in any way with Dame Nature’s arrange- | 
ment of neutral tints. 

Returning to the centre of the hall, the beau- 
tiful amber canister, lent by her Majesty, 
attracts the eye. It is about 10 in. in height, | 
octagonal in form, is very carefully carved in| 
relief, with figures emblematic of the cardinal 
virtues, has a silver-gilt foot and cover, and 
dates from the seventeenth century. Close to 
the latter, a pilgrim bottle of rock crystal, 
carved with arabesques flowers and masks, 
Italian, sixteenth centary, is lent by the Earl of 
Warwick; a large rock-crystal drinking-cup, 
flated and carved, with a large Medusa head on 
one side, is lent by the Hon. A. G, Ponsonby; 
and the fine-coloured blue stone medallion, sus- 
pended to show both sides, which are painted in 
oil,—subjects, “ Christ’s Baptism,” and “ Peter 
walking on the Sea,” is lent by Mr. J. P. RB. 
Godfrey. Close to these stands an octagonal 
casket of crystal, with gilt and enamel frame- 
work, resting on eight terminal figures, Italian, 
sixteenth century, lent by Mr. Farquhar Mathe- 


to fascinate “Great | of 


in coloured translucent enamel, having a cover 
with a child seated on it for handle, and for 
stem a salamander. It is a choice little bijou, 
Italian sixteenth century work, and is lent by 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

Two Arabic lamps of dusky-coloured glass, 
ornamented with medallions and Arabic inscrip- 
tions, have a strange outlandish appearance 
among these Western art-works. One of them 
is lent by the Rev. G. J. Chester, and dates from 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century; the other 
from the thirteenth, and is from the Meymar 
collection in the Paris Exhibition of 1867. Not 
far off stands a fine sepulchral vase of glass, 
antique Roman, lent by Mrs. Peircy, the beautiful 
iridescent colours of which, formed by exposure 
to the atmosphere, are very lovely. The silver 
seal with armorial shield, found in the Thames 
during the building of London Bridge, and lent 
by Sir W. Jolliffe, bart., is interesting; as are 
many of Mr. Barker’s fine old German engraved 
glasses and goblets,—notably, the deep tazza 
ornamented with scrolls, canopies, and ara- 
besques, having a multiform bowl and escaloped 
foot; another of quatre-foil shape, with cover; 
a deep tazza, multiform flattened bow! and 
escaloped foot ; a Venetian pear-shaped vase of 
white glass, painted with green leaves, flowers, 
and goldfinches ; a German glass goblet, painted 
in oil, with a knight and three coats-of-arms; a 
wine-glass, engraved with arms and minute 
scrolls ; another, with a spiral pink thread inside 
the stem; a goblet, with a cut stem, which 
unsecrews in the centre; a deep tazza, with multi- 
form bowl, engraved with birds and scrolls, and 
octagonal foot. Several glasses, with flowers 
scratched upon them with a diamond, are 
curious, but are very poor in appearance, and 
not worth imitating, Dr. Salviati, although they 
are Venetian ; and, with all due appreciation of 
your beautiful mosaics, allow me to say that, 
when you were reviving the delicate outlines and 
quaint conceits of the clever old glass-workers of 
Murano, it is much to be regretted you should 
also have revived the dusky-looking “‘ metal,”’ 
irregular form, and tottering appearance of many 

your uctions. Those fine 
old fellows did the best they could with the 
i had at command ; but it is not 
to be believed that if they could have had the 
benefit of our nineteenth-century discoveries 
and conveniences of manufacture, they would 
have chosen to make their own bleared, muddy- 
looking glass, in preference to our clear, crisp 
refreshing productions, any more than that they 
would have preferred to go a journey plodding 
on their toilsome way on foot, or on the back of 
the only less fatiguing mule, instead of profiting 
by the comfortable, speedy, and luxurious railway 
locomotion of our day. To be sure, railways are 
not of so much consequence in Murano and 
Venice; but the canal-surrounded position of 
these places does not nullify my hypothesis,— 
that the Mediwval glass-blowers would have 
made their glass clear and pure, if they had only 
known how. 

Bat is it certain that their glass when 
made, was of the dusky hue we now behold it ? 
That glass does cloud and change colour with 
age and exposure to the atmosphere, is a well- 
known fact. Even in our time we have a notable 
instance, in the beautiful plum-coloured hue 
assumed by window plate-glass made say some 


ewe . : 
thirty or forty years ago, owing to the particular 
out in the manufactare; and the use 
of flax has, I believe, been since discon- 


tinued in consequence. When the duty was 
taken off glass about twenty years ago, a sudden 
impulse was given to the trade, and then it was 
that the exquisitely pure glass which we now 
see everywhere—and in which I delight—was 
produced generally, because manufacturers could 
afford to experimentalize in, and adopt, all 
suggested improvements. 

One of the objections that ultra-medizvalists 
make to much modern glass is, that to “cut’’ 
glass is not a proper treatment for such a 
material: but why not? I contend that any 
treatment a material will bear, that does not 
render it a sham nor detract from its usefulness, 
is perfectly correct and admissible. Cutting 
does not appear a weakening of the strength of 
glass, because nobody asks for strength in glass ; 
and even on that head experience is in favour of 
this mode of ornamentation ; for, as every one 
knows, cut wineglasses are far more durable than 
the delicate—though, I admit, very charming— 
“ straw-stems” which make one tremble to touch 
them, for they seem almost too slight to bear 
the superimposed bowl. Those persons who 
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the disparagement of accurate contour, perfect {and general harmony of tone—much of the 
transparence, and upright self-supportiveness of | 


crystal flint glass, would, of course, to be con- 
sistent, cbject to have facets cut on precious 
stones, and would prefer to wear a diamond in 
the rough. 

I should be sorry, however, to have it inferred 
from what I have said above, that I cannot ap- 
preciate old Venetian glass; on the contrary, I 
admire it extremely, and can rival any dilettante 
in ecstatic delight over Mr. E. W. Cooke’s beanti- 
fal collection, now on Joan at the Museum. The 
playful elegance of form, varied outline, quaint 
conceits, and never-ending variety of design : all 
these I revel in ; besides which there is a delicacy 
of taste, elegance of finish subdued colouring, 


latter due, no doubt, tc the blending and 
softening effects of time—-about the old work, 
which we seek in vain in the modern imitations 
and reproductions ; but what I desire to insist 
upon is, that having a purer and more beautiful 
material wherewith to goto work, our modern 
manufacturers should exeri their skill, taste, and 
ingenuity in turning that to account, instead of 
ignoring its superiority, end servilely copying 
failings a8 well as graces from their “ early 
masters. 

Having written so much at length upon 
Venetian glass, I can scarcely permit myself to 
return to the subject on a future occasion ; 
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Dr. Salviati’s mosaic panel, the semi-figure, life- 
size,—Salvator Mundi,—bought at the Inter- 
national Exhibition for 2001.—admirable in feel- 
ing as in execution; and the fine bowl of old 
Venetian glass, lent by Mr. Alfred Seymour. 
The latter has a spiral white thread running all 
over it, and a twelve-fluted edge; in the centre 
is painted a female bust in rich full colours, the 
effect of which is very beautiful, and quite 
startling from being so life-like. It is a young 
handsome profile, with straight delicate nose, 
small mouth, and large soft brown eye; the hair 
is gilt, and a great jewel-ornament of red stones 
set in gold, rises from the forehead to the crown 








therefore, ere closing this notice, I will mention 


of the head. Enough, however, for the present. 
Art-LoveR. 
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THE GUTHRIE MEMORIAL CHAPEL, CLIFTON COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 
Interior, looking East. 


Messrs. C. J. Hansom & Soy, AncuirTeEcts, 


[See p. 161, ante. 
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KENSINGTON DISTRICT SCHOOLS 
COMPETITION. 


§1x architects were selected by the Board of 
Management to submit designs for the proposed 
schools at Ashford, Middlesex, each to receive 
501.; the successful competitor to be paid 
1,0001., less the beforementioned 650l., for 

ing out the works, including expenses of 
all kinds; the drawings to be without tint, or 
tinted in one tint of sepia only; the buildings 
to afford school and living accommodation for 
100 infants, 100 casual children, and 500 per- 
manent children; accommodation for certain 
officers ; infirmary for 100 children ; and quaran- 
tine wards for 24. The designs, suspended in 
the council-room of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, are now under the consideration of the 
Board of Management. The names of the 
competitors, with the amounts at which they 
respectively estimate the cost of carrying out 
the designs, run thus :— 


& We, IE acaseccessecnestne £43,800 
4 Me, CORR cnceckassssseanscs 42,360 
F Mir. F. POW 22. <2..5605-5- 37,312 
Tie, BR cece 28,797 
, ee 27,250 
Mr. Williams ..............+ 25,000 


The difference is sufficiently startling: com- 
paring, however, the plans of the highest two 
competitors with those of the lowest two, it 
seems clear either that the former have provided 
more acconrmodation than the instructions and 
the Poor-law Board call for, or the latter less. 

The long line of front that Mr. Collins adopts, 
and the general openness of his very complete 
buildings, have advantages, but are necessarily 
costly. The elevations are properly kept very 
plain. Mr. Snell’s is a compact plan, and can 
scarcely be called crowded. 

The provision of “ closet”? accommodation in 
some of the designs is quite insufficient. 

The majority of the competitors have foolishly 
disregarded the instructions that the drawings 
are to be without tint, or, at any rate, to have a 
tint of sepia only. It is not to be expected or 
hoped that a Board would select a bad design in 
preference to a good one because the latter 
exhibited a little colour; but if such instructions 
are given, they should be attended to. Archi- 
tects who desire strict honesty in their judges, 
should be strictly honest themselves. 

A careful comparison of the various designs 
with the instructions as to the accommodation 
required and given should be made before any 
determination is come to. 








THE STRAND GUARDIANS AND THEIR 
BUILDING OPERATIONS. 


THE guardians of the Strand Union have 


was 1,0551. below the accepted one; whilst the 
last of the rejected three, Mr. Hart, has been an 
important builder for many years; he tendered 
below the accepted one no less than 1,8601.! 
The builders are asking, “Why is this?” The 
whole twenty-two firms who tendered want to 
know why they should have been put to 
the trouble and expense of making ont 
estimates and sending in tenders, when 
the contract was, so to say, predetermined ? 
It appears that Mr. Howard is an old parish- 
ioner of the Strand Union, and much thought 
of by all the guardians, but the ratepayers 
do not consider that a sufficient reason, in 
the absence of further explanation, for giving 
him a bonus of 1,8601. of their money. Nor do 
the builders think that they ought to have been 
duped by what they consider a sham advertise- 
‘ment. If the contract was intended for Mr. 
Howard, why not, in the name of all that is 
parochial and neighbourly, have given it to him 
| at once ; and not delude two-and-twenty other 
| people, by mock invitations, to put themselves 
_ to unnecessary cost and anxiety ? 











THE COURTS OF LAW AND THE 
EMBANKMENT. 


| THE correspondence in the Times, relative to 
the site for the proposed N. 
Law, initiated by Sir Charles Trevelyan, has been 
published as promised.* It includes plans that 
show strikingly, what we have already pointed 
out, the unyielding limits of the insufficient and 


awkwardly-shaped site next the Embankment. 


The present ringers are respectable young 
men, who have been instructed by Mr. G. 
Morris, of St. Martin’s, and whose occasional 

‘ormances, it is said, have given much satis- 
ion to the parishioners. 

Before concluding, perhaps I may be allowed 
to state that the present old church having been 
pronounced unsafe to be used for public worship, 
is ordered to be taken down, and a new edifice 
erected within the limits of the churchyard, Mr. 
George Gilbert Scott, R.A., being the architect. 

The Venerable Archdeacon Sinclair is trea- 
surer of the building committee, and the Rev. 
W. Wright is honorary secretary, and among its 
members are the churchwardens, Mr. Greenway 
and Mr. Freem, the Duke of Rutland, and other 
influential residents of Kensington. The esti- 
mated cost of the structure is about 35,0001., 
and the committee now appeal to the public for 
subscriptions in aid of the noble work, towards 
which her Majesty the Queen has been pleased 
to give 200l., while the vicar of the parish, 
Archdeacon Sinclair, has made a donation of 





ew Courts and Officesof which it is intended. 


1,0001. 

With regard to the character of the edifice, 
, the following extract from the architect’s report 
| will, I think, be found very interesting :—“ I 
have aimed,” says Mr. Scott, “at giving the 
church a degree of dignity proportioned to the 
important rank and position of the parish for 
It would, as it appears to 
me, be inconsistent to rebuild the parish church 
of so important a place as Kensington in any 
degree parallel to that of the cheaper class of 
churches which are built to meet the pressing 
demands of an increasing population. Churches 


To increase the space, the only road to the of that less dignified class are a great necessity, 
Kmbankment from the Strand is formed under and it is wise to limit their cost to such a degree 
the Law Courts. The buildings would come that it shall not be a cause of preventing the 


close up to the noisy part of the Strand on one 
front, and have a railway station close to them 
on the other. 

Mr. Baillie Cochrane also has published a pam- 
phlet on the subject in the shape of a letter to 
the Right Hon. A. H. Layard, advocating the 
site next the Embankment. 

On Thursday, the 25th, Capt. Dawson Damer 
was to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer if 
there were any intention of recommending an al- 
teration in the proposed Courts of Justice; and 
Mr. Gregory has given notice that on the 5th of 
March he will call the attention of the House to 


the site of the new Courts, and move a resolu- | 


tion on the subject. 

It is to be hoped that amidst this fight as to 
position, the necessity for a good plan and 
a noble and fitting exterior may not be lost 
| sight of. 

With whom does the responsibility in this 
respect now rest ? 


! 
} 








THE BELLS OF ST. MARY ABBOT’S, 


erection of as many of them as the population 
demands ; but when you come to deal with one 
‘of the great parish churches—and that of a 
wealthy and important parish—the abode of 
| royalty—the case is much altered, and a pro- 
‘portionate architectural dignity becomes need- 
ful. I have accordingly, without going into a 
uxurious or extravagant scale, aimed at giving 
the church a character proportioned to its 
position.” THomas WALESBY. 








_ THE VIADUCT ON THE EMBANKMENT. 


In the House of Commons, the other day, 
when a committee was very properly appointed 
to inquire into the roadway and viaduct pro- 
posed to be made on the Thames Embankment 
from Hungerford Bridge to Wellington-street, 
Strand, and whether the site might not be more 
advantageously occupied by some public build- 
|ing; also to inquire whether any, and if so, 
| what controlling power over public works in 
the metropolis was vested in and exercised by 
‘any Government department,— 











been having, what, we suppose, we must, by way | “ 
KENSINGTON. Mr. Tite said he wished to explain that there 


of Ppleasantry, call their little bit of fun with the 
building trade. Perhaps, should the ratepayers; Tur tower of the old parish church of Ken-| Wa8 no such thing proposed as a viaduct from 
come to think seriously over the matter, they | sington contains a peal of eight bells in the key Charing-cross to Waterloo Bridge, nor had the 


may not see so much fun in it after all. 

As has been seen in our columns, the guardians 
called for tenders for a new workhouse at Tot- 
tenham, to be built from the designs of Mr. 
W. 8. Cross, the quantities being taken out by 
Messrs. W. 8. & A. Cross. When the advertise- 
ments were out, twenty-three building firms, 
comprising leading names in the trade, tendered. 
For our present purpose we may pass over them 
all but the last four, and with respect to these 
we have something to say. 

The first of the four, being also the nineteenth 
on the list, was Mr. Howard, of Russell-street, 
Covent Garden, for 45,8001.; the next was 
Messrs. Hill, Keddell, & Waldron, for 45,2571. ; 
Messrs. Cooper & Callum, 44,7451.; and Mr. 
Hart, 43,9401. There is a good deal of very 
unpleasant talk going on just now, both in the 
building trade and in the Strand Union, about 
this very contract, and we may as well give the 
gist of the murmurings. The tender of Mr. 
Howard, a respectable local builder, was accepted. 

Messrs. Hill, Keddell, & Waldron are well- 

nown men, their present great work being the 
Holborn Viaduct. They tendered 5431. below 
he accepted tender, and there can be no 
question about their power and responsibility to 
carry out the work properly at the price they 
ogre If they are good enough and able enough 

‘build an important work for the Corpo- 
i of the City of London, they certainly 
ould be considered sufficiently strong to build 
workhouse for any board of guardians what- 
ever. The tender following was from a firm— 
coper & Callum—equally well known, and it 














/various topographical and other works,—of, 


| of E, the weight of the tenor being about 21 cwt. ; 
/and in a wooden turret surmouuting the tower 
is a comparatively small clock bell. 

The bells forming the peal were cast by 
Thomas Janaway—not Janeway, as stated in| 
Chelsea, and they severally bear the following | 
inscriptions :— 


1, “* Prospgrity To THE Parisu oF KEnsinaton, 
Thomas Janaway, 1772.” 
2, “ WHEN FROM THE EARTH OUR NOTES RESOUND, 
THE HILLS AND VALLEYS ECHO ROUND. | 
Thomas Janaway, 1772,” 
3. ** Musica EST MENTIS MEDICINA. 


Thomas Janaway, 1772.’" 


4, * In TACTUM SILEO, PERCUTE DULCE CANO, 
Thomas Javaway, 1772.” 
5, “* Let AARON’S BELLS CONTINUALLY BE RUNG, 


THE WORD STILL PREACHT AND HALLELUJAH SUNG, 
* 


Thomas Janaway, 1772. 


6. “ THE RINGERS’ ART OUR GRATEFUL NOTES; PROLONG, 
APOLLO LISTENS AND APPROVES THE SONG, 
Thomas Janaway, 1772.” 
7. “ YR RULERS THAT ARE PUT IN TRUST TO JUDGE OF 


RONG AND RIGHT. 
Bg ALL YOUR JUDGMENTS TRUB AND JUST, REGARD- 
ING NO MAN’S MIGHT. 
Thomas Janaway, 1772.” 
. “ BE IT KNOWN TO GREAT AND SMALL, 


Metropolitan Board to make any such road at 
Charing.cross. The road along the Embankment, 
100 ft. wide, would be exactly one mile in length, 
and as it would be ridicclous to have such a 
thoroughfare running parallel to the Strand and 
Fleet-street without any intercommunication, it 
was proposed to connect the two lines at Welling- 
ton-street by means of an inclined plane. If 
the Metropolitan Board were to be released from 
the carrying out of the work, it would effect a 
saving of 230,000. With regard to the control 
which might be had over such a work, he ehould 
be glad to acquiesce in any satisfactory settle- 
ment of the question which might seem de- 
sirable. 








HARGRAVE CHURCH, NEAR BURY 
ST. EDMUNDS. 


Tus church is situated about seven miles 
from Bury and one from the village of Hargrave, 
and adjoins the rectory grounds; and, with the 
exception of a farmhouse some two fields off, no 
houses are situated within a quarter of a mile. 
It stands in a commanding position at the top 





Tuomas JANAWAY MADE US ALL. 
Cast July, 1772, by subscription, 
Rev. James Walier, D.D. vicar. 
John Stokes and William Simpson, 
churchwardens. 
John Lessingham, Esq., gave Twenty 
Pounds.” 


On the walls of the belfry are sixteen tablets, 
upon which are recorded various exploits of 
change-ringers from 1774 to 1850. 





of a hill, and contains a chancel, nave, and 
tower; latterly, it has undergone enlargement 
and partly reseating, and has been opened with 
divine service. The old vestry has been taken 
down, and a new north aisle, 31 ft. long by 
13 ft. 6 in. wide, has been erected. It accom- 
modates ninety adults, and is connected to the 
nave by three stone arches with circular columns, 
moulded caps and bases, and three two-light 





* J. Day, Savoy-street. 


windows, all of Ancaster stone. The walls are 
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built of Dalham stone, and faced with flints 
similar to the chancel, and have Ancaster stone 
quoins, weatherings, and dressings. 

The roof is a lean-to against the nave, slated, 
open timbered, and boarded diagonally, with 
moulded cornice, all sized and varnished; the 
seats are open benches, stop chamfered ; the nave 
has been partly reseated, the old-fashioned pews 
have been taken down, and open benches to match 
those of the aisle substituted. The pulpit and desk 
have been removed from the south to the north 
side of the nave. The chancel was restored a few 
years back, with the exception of the seats ; 
these, like the nave, have been swept away, and 
open benches for the choir have been added, with 
ornamental iron standards for children’s desks. 
The whole of the woodwork is sized and var- 
nished. A fine old Perpendicular screen, richly 
carved, separates the nave and chancel: this 
has been repaired, stained, and varnished. There 
are also a piscina, and sedilia, &c., in the chancel, 
restored some few years back. 

Mr. Ralph Chamberlain, of London, was the | 
architect employed; Mr. James Drake, of | 
Ousden, the builder; Mr. Hopson, of Bury, the | 
stonemason ; and Mr. Shrivell, of London, did 
the ornamental] ironwork. 











CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Great Yarmouth.—An appeal for farther aid 
towards the restoration of the church of St. 
Nicholas has been issued by the vicar and 
churchwardens, in which they say :—‘“ Fouryears 
have elapsed since the restoration of the tower 
and chancel of this noble church. Meanwhile. 
the south aisle has fallen into such a state of 
utter dilapidation, that our architect has pro- 
nounced it unsafe, and has recommended us to 
close it. The seats have accordingly been re- 
moved, and the aisle is boarded off from the rest 
of the ‘church. The restoration, therefore, of 
the south aisle has become an urgent necessity. 
We are most anxious to avoid all unnecessary 
delay, and we earnestly hope to be able to com- 
mence the work early in the coming spring. 
But the funds are at present insufficient to com- 
plete a work of such magnitude. The south 
aisle is in length upwards of 110 ft., by 40 ft. in 
breadth. No parish church or cathedral in 
England has aisles of such a size. And the 
various works to be carried out include the south 
wall, which is bulged outwards, and must be 
rebuilt from the ground; an entirely new roof; 
the exterior west front of the aisle; and two of 
the four great western pinnacles, each 70 ft. in 
height. The estimates laid before the restora- 
tion committee amount to above 4,000]. In 
addition to the 6,9001. already expended on the 
tower and chancel, a sum of 3,400/. has been 
collected towards the restoration of the south 
aisle.’ The restoration committee still require 
from 7001. to 8007. They solicit aid from the 
public. 

Hardingstone.—The parish church of St. 
Edmund’s, Hardingstone, has been reopened, . 
after undergoing an extensive and very neces- 
sary restoration. Externally there has been a 
general repair of the masonry work; the walls, 
where necessary, have been underpinned, and a 
dry area has been constructed round the walls | 
of the church. Internally the whole of the! 


fittings have been removed. The old high pews | 


have been replaced by open deal seats varnished. 


The old timbers of the roof of the nave have | 
tiles are laid on the chancel floor. The wall| St. Margaret's, Sibsey.—A stained glass wiu- 


been repaired and cleaned, and covered in with 


new boarding slightly stained. The roofs of the | 
north and south aisles, which were found to be | 
much decayed, have been replaced with new and | 
more characteristic work. The Early archway | 
in the tower, which, with its stone voussoirs of | 


alternate colours artistically irregular in size, is 
a feature of the building, has been opened, and 
a two-light Decorated window has been inserted 
in the west wall. The window, the painted 
glass of which was designed by Messrs. Heaton, 
.Butler, & Bayne, is the gift of the vicar. The 
masonry of the arcades has been stripped and 
cleaned from paint and whitewash, and the 
whole of the walls have been replastered. The 
alleys have been paved with Staffordshire tiles. 
An old two-light window, in the east wall of the 
north aisle, has been reopened, and glazed with 
the ordinary quarries. The old east window of 
the chancel has been removed, and a three-light 
Decorated stained-glass window, executed in 
Duston stone, has been erected in its place. It 
is filled with painted glass, by Wailes, of New- 
castle, which has been put in by the tenants, 
and other inhabitants of the parish, as a testi- 


mony of respect to the memory of the late Mr. 
and Mrs. Bouverie. ‘The centre figure is Christ 
carrying a lamb, with the inscription, “1 am the 
Good Shepherd.” On either side are Peter and 
John, with the inscriptions, “ Love as Brethren,” 
“ God is Love.” The roof has been cleaned, and 
the wall-plates have been replaced on stone 
corbels. The “Hervey Chantry,” with its in- 
teresting tombs, remains untouched. The 
church is lighted with standards and brackets, 





enlarged. The first portion of the permanent 
church was opened as a mission chapel in 
February, 1867, among a population consisting 
chiefly of mechanics, and has been from the 
first overcrowded. The second portion of the 
edifice has now been added, consisting of a side 
aisle and extension of the nave. This increases 
the accommodation from 300 to about 500 seats, 
Funds are wanted to meet the expenditure that 





has been and has still to be incurred, and an ap. 


| Northampton, from the plans and under the 
‘direction of Mr. Robert Palgrave, architect, pISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


| London. 


| has been consecrated in this part of the “ black 


fitted with reservoirs for paraffine oil. The peal has been made for donations. Mr. Bidlake 
standards are by Messrs. Richardson & Slade. is the architect, and Messrs. Higham are the 
The church is warmed by an apparatus patented builders. Their contract was for the erection of 
by Perkins & Son, of London. Before the re- north and south aisles, and extension of nave, 
storation there were two entrances to the church including chancel arch. The north aisle and 
by the north and south porches. These doors extension of nave have been opened, and the 
have both been blocked up, there being now only south aisle is now being proceeded with. The 
an entrance underneath the west tower. The contract is 1,8801. The heating is by hot water, 
porches have been utilized, one of them being by Messrs. R. L. Jones & Son. 

used as a store-room, and the otherappropriated Rawmarsh (Rotherham).—The contract for the 
to the warming apparatus. The churchyard has restoration of Rawmarsh Church tower has just 
been remodelled, and a walk laid out from the been let to Mr. J. Harper, mason and builder, 
entrance-gate to the west door. A short time Masbro’. The plans were made by Messrs. 
since new schools were erected, and they form a Blackmoor & Mitchel-Withers, of Sheffield and 
view from the churchyard. The restoration has Rotherham, The cost of the undertaking will be 
been carried out by Messrs. Smith Brothers, of about 700/. 








Lower Broughton, Manchester—A new Wes- 
leyan chapel has just An a - panae 
country.” Mr. Wm. J. Hopkins, of Worcester, 8‘Vice. It has been built from the designs o 
anshitust, designed the praia and Messrs, Mr. William Waddington, architect, Burnley. It 
Wilson & Son, of Birmingham, builders, have 18 in the Italian style, has cost about 6,0001, 
carried out the architect’s plans. Mr. Boulton, ®%4 is capable of accommodating about 950 per. 
of Cheltenham, was the carver; Mr. Brayshaw, %°"°- The contractor was Mr. Mark Foggett, of 


clerk of the works. The bricks, many of which Cheetham, Manchester. 
are moulded, were supplied by Mr. Partridge, of 
Kingswinford. The bailders’ contract was for 
5,0001., exclusive of extras. The church, which | STAINED GLASS. 

is dedicated to St. Paul, contains 850 sittings, all Hyde Church.—A memorial window has been 
open and free, and consists of a lofty nave, north placed in the chancel of the parish church, Hyde, 
and south aisles, vestry, organ-chamber, chil- near Manchester. The style of the church is 
dren’s chapel, and a chancel. Nave and aisles late Perpendicular, and the window consists of 
are divided into six bays, and the nave is 80 ft. five lights of unusual height, and bold open 
long, 29 ft. wide, and 54 ft. in height tothe apex tracery, the latter being filled with figures of 
of the roof arch. The arches supporting the | angels holding scrolls inscribed with texts; and 
clearstory have simple mouldings in brick, rest-| the background and cusped tops filled with 
ing upon brick pillars. The lights to the six canopy work and foliage. The five principal 
bays of the nave have been varied, few of them | openings are divided laterally in the design of 
being arranged alike. Gables rise from the the glass, thus forming ten spaces, each of which 
clearstory walls of one of the bays, both on the is occupied by canopy work inclosing a subject, 
north and south side of the church, having three-| greater prominence being given to the two 
light stone traceried windows. All the other | central divisions, which contain the “ Crucifixion” 
windows in the nave are either two or three! and the “ Ascension.” The eight remaining 
light lancet-headed windows, the heads to which | spaces contain the following subjects :—‘ The 
are worked in brick, and have moulded brick | Nativity,’ “ Adoration of the Magi,” “ Bap- 
rere-arches. The roof of the nave consists of|tism,” “The last Supper,” “Mary and Martha,” 
double-arched trusses, rising nearly the whole | “ Mary anointing the Feet of our Saviour,” 
height of the roof, and strengthened with wrought, |“ Raising Jairus’s Daughter,” and “ Christ 
twisted, ornamental iron tie-rods and kings.| healing the Mother of Peter.” An inscription 
Over the arches of the nave is a diapered band at the foot of the window shows that it was put 
of ornamental brickwork, and a band of blue up by Mr. John Sidebotham, of Kingston House, 
brick runs under the windows of the aisle. The Hyde, in memory of his wife Elizabeth, and his 
chancel is raised considerably above the nave. | sister, Jane Lowe Sidebotham. The artists were 
On the south side is a chapel for children, open- | Messrs. R. B. Edmundson & Son, of Manchester. 
ing into the nave and chancel by arches span-| Kingsworthy Church.—The brother officers of 
ning the whole width; and on the north isa Mr. C. Turner, of the 60th Rifles, who was killed 
corresponding chamber for the organ and vestry. by an accident, have just caused to be inserted 
To the east of these arches are two-light stone- in the south wall of this church a memorial 
traceried windows, the one on the south side window, by Mr. Alex. Gibbs. The window con- 
having its inner jambs lowered to form sedilia. | sists of two lights. The left-hand compartment 
At the east end there is a three-light traceried represents Our Lord at the gate of Nain raising 
window of simple design. A band of brickwork the widow’s son. In the right hand compart- 
diaper, similar to the one in the nave, runsunder ment is a picture of our Lord as the Good 
the inner wall-plate of the chancel roof. Godwin’s Shepherd. 


Blackheath (Rowley Regis)—A new church 








under the east window at present looks bare, dow has recently been placed in the chancel of 
but there is ample space for a reredos, which it this charch, by Mr. Edmund Brown Waite, 4 
is hoped will soon be added. The church is former resident of the parish, in memory of his 
warmed by an apparatus supplied by Mr. Cor- | deceased wife. The subject is taken from the 
_mell, of Cheltenham, who also provided the 10th chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel, the three 
| ornamental ironwork in the building. figures representing Christ, Martha, and Mary. 
|  Melford.—The Church restorations recently un-| There are now five memorial windows in the 
| dertaken have been completed. They have been chancel of this church. 

_almost entirely carried out (under the direction| Arthuret Church.—Messrs. J. Scott & Sons, of 
| of the architect, Mr. Woodyer) by local trades. | Carlisle, stained-glass manufacturers, have com- 
|men. Mr. Leeks, builder, of Melford, undertook | pleted the first half of the window to be placed 
| the construction of the screens, &c., and also | in Arthuret Church to the memory of the late 


,made half the benches, the other half being | 


;made by Mr. Fordham, of the same place; the 
carving is chiefly the work of Mr.Spurgin. The 
|masonry of the tower arch, &c., was executed 
| by Mr. Keogh, of Sudbury; the glazing was 
| done by London workmen under the supervision 
(of Mr. Almack; the gasfittings were laid by 
Messrs. Ward & Silver, of Melford. Although 
| much has been done, there is yet ample scope for 
| farther outlay. ° 

| Wolverhampton.—Christ Church, Waterloo- 
,road has been reopened, afver having been 


Sir James Graham. The design represents the 
twelve Apostles—one in each light of the wit- 
dow,—surmounted by a row of angels, and 
emblems of the Evangelists, with a large dove 
in the central circular light. 

Minety Church.—A stained glass window, say§ 
the Bath Chronicle, has been placed in Minety 


who lie buried near the spot, and of his eldest 


died off Sierra Leone in 1863. 





Church at the east end of the north aisle by ae 
Major Perry-Keene as a memorial of his parents, © 


son, late of the 2nd West India Regiment, who © 
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FROM IRELAND. 


Belfast. — The students’ chambers at the 
Presbyterian College have been inaugurated. 
These chambers have been erected as a memorial 
of the late Professor Gibson. The building has 
a frontage of nearly 100 ft. to the south, looking 
towards the Royal Botanic Gardens and the 
new residence of the professors. The elevation, 
whilst designed to harmonise in its main features 
with the Presbyterian College, to which it forms 
a wing, has been carried out in a more severe 
and simple style. The principal entrance, which 
is at the east end of the range, has its arched 
head supported on polished red granite columns, 
having foliated capitals, and the key-stone, which 
is also a corbel supporting a balcony overhead, is 
ornamented by a'carved bust of the late Pro- 
fessor Gibson. The porch, which has its outer 
doors formed of wrought African teak-wood, is 
divided from the entrance-hall by an ornamental 
glazed screen. Immediately to the left of this 
hall are the rooms for the house-steward, and 
beyond them the dining-hall, 63 ft. long, 17} ft. 
high, and 15 ft. wide. It is lighted by five large 
semicircular-headed windows, having a southern 
aspect, and divided into three bays by pilasters 
from which spring moulded corbels, on which 
rest transverse beams, moulded and panelled. 
The lower part of the walls is lined with pine 
boards for a height of 4} ft., and these, as well 
as the other internal woodwork, are varnished to 


the school house was also so much shaken and 
damaged that it was not deemed safe to use 
it. This school will have to be rebuilt. 

The scaffolding placed inside avessel at present 
building at South Stockton, by Richardson, Duck, 
& Co., recently gave way, and three men were 
= ieee distance of 20 ft. One man was 

liled, 

While a workman was engaged on a scaffold, 
70 ft. high, at a new Roman Catholic chapel, 
at Longton, a chisel, which he had placed on 
the planks, rolled off, and fell on the head of 
a man who was stooping immediately under 
the scaffold. The sharp edge of the tool pierced 
the head of the unfortunate man, making a 
fearful gash, from which a portion of the brain 
protruded. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Kidderminster Infirmay.—The architects’ de- 
signs for the new infirmary have been on view 
in the Corn Exchange for the last few days. 
The committee threw the matter open to general 
competition, and this led to a large number of 
architects competing. Messrs. C. H. Cooke & 
H. B. Carling, Mr. John Ladds, Mr. J. Toner, all 
of London; Mr. J. N. Crofts, Liverpool; Mr. G. 
Bidlake, Wolverhampton; Messrs. Haddon, 
Brothers, Great Malvern; Mr. J. T. Meredith, 
Kidderminster; Mr. B. Lawrence, Newport 
(Mon.); Messrs. Payne & Talbot, and Mr. J. G. 





| 


by Mr. Frederick H. Smith, of Belfast. The 
working and polishing of the granite were done 
by Messrs. Mossman, of Glasgow, and the 
sculptured croziers and mitres on the top were 
executed by Messrs. Kirk, of Dublin. The 
putting up and enclosing of the monument have 
—_ carried ont by Mr. Matthew M‘Cleland, of 
erry. 








BRADFORD BUILDING TRADES’ 
TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 


A MEETING of employers and foremen engaged 
in the several branches of the building trades, 
called by circular, has been held in the newly- 
erected premises of the Bradford Building Trades’ 
Technical Schools, in Godwin-street, Bradford ; 
the object of the committee of management 
in calling the meeting being to explain their 
arrangements for conducting the schools, and to 
endeavour to enlist the sympathy and co-opera- 
tion of all engaged in the trade. Mr. Archibald 
Neill occupied the chair, and there were also 
present Messrs. B. Illingworth, John Beanland, 
J. H. Illingworth, Harland, Wm. Moulson, Wm. 
Tattersall, and a namber of other influential 
employers. 

The Chairman read the circular convening the 
meeting and also the prospectus of the schools, 
' from which it appeared that it was the intention 
‘of the founders that in these schools the tech- 





show the natural grain of the wood. A wide Bland, Birmingham; Mr. Spaull, Oswestry; Mr. Bical education of apprentices and operatives 
staircase, with ornamental balustrade and wall-| W. Watkins, Lincoln; Mr. F. Popplewell, Man- @™ployed in the building trades should be car- 


side wainscoted, leads direct from the entrance- 
hall to the first and second floors. On each of 
these there are eleven single and two double 
chambers, entered from a central corridor, which 


| chester ; and Mr. F. L. Evans, are among the 
| competitors. Four of the designs are marked 
| with mottoes, names not being given. A meet- 
ing of the infirmary committee was held, when, 


ried on by a course of primary instruction in 
| writing and arithmetic; and for the more ad- 
'vanced a course of instruction in practical geo- 
| metry, mensuration, and drawing. The services 


receives light and air at each end. Lavatories, | ultimately, out of the nineteen plans which had Of @fficient and practical teachers had been 
baths, &c., are fitted up at convenient places on | been sent in, the committee selected two, between %ecured, who would be aided by qualified assist- 
each floor. There are also housemaids’-rooms | which their choice will lie. The plans selected | ®0t8 a8 occasion required. It was also intended 


and napery closet, and at the rear are kitchens, 
&c. The builders are Messrs. J. & J. Guiler, 
and the architects Messrs. Young & Mackenzie. 
——A new warehouse is being erected in 
Great Victoria-street. The building is near 
completion. It is three stories high, with lofty 
ceilings, and an attic floor in Mansard roof, 
lighted by large dormer windows. The front is 
faced with Allan & Mann’s white brick, from 
Glasgow, with cut -stone entrance - doorway, 
having carved spandrels, perforated parapet, &c. 
The building is erected on a piled foundation, 
the beams of floors being supported by metal 


were those of Mr. J. G. Bland, of Birmingham, 
|and Mr. W. Watkins, of Lincoln. 
Yewington Sick Asylum.—The Board have 
| awarded the first premium to Messrs. Jarvis, the 
second to Mr. Knightley, and the third to Messrs. 
Giles & Biven. Their designs were the three to 
which we directed attention in our notice.* 


| 


MONUMENTAL. 


! 

Pegg Monument at Derby.—The erection of a! 
monumental structure has been completed in the 
Osmaston-road chapel, Derby, in memory of the 











columns. The roof is finished with wrought- 
iron cresting of an ornamental design, and on 
top of dormers are wrought-iron terminals. The | 
work has been carried out from the plans and| 
under the superintendence of Messrs. Boyd & Batt, | 
architects, by Messrs. James M‘Cracken & Son. | 
contractors. 








FROM SCOTLAND. 


Aberdeen.—The Free West Church has been | 
opened for divine service. It has been erected 
at acost of 14,0001. at the west end of Union-| 
street. It is built of “freestone,” and therefore | 
does not harmonize with the “ granitic” Grecian 
Structures in the street. It has been built from 
plans furnished by Mr. Matthews, and is in a 
somewhat ornate style. The spire is above 
200 ft. high, and is seen all over the west end of 
the city. The church is seated for about 1,100. 





ACCIDENTS. 

A Fire has destroyed the wood and timber 
yard of Messrs. Arthur & Co., King-street, 
Goswell-street, and at one time threatened 
destruction to a large number of houses by 
which it was surrounded. These houses were 
inhabited by labourers employed in the Brick- 
lane Gasworks, and the whole of them were 
much burnt, and the furniture seriously damaged 
by fire, water, and hasty removal. While the 
fire was raging, a most formidable gang of 
thieves and other ruffians had assembled, all 
acting in concert, and making attacks upon 
every respectably-dressed person who came near 
them, For upwards of an honar this scene was 
continued. Half a dozen mounted constables 
at last put an end to it. This shows how to deal 
with such ruffians in future. There should be 
Some restriction on timber-yards in the metro- 
polis and other towns, 

At Middleton, near Pickering, in Yorkshire, 
* old cottage adjoining the day-school house 
' been completely destroyed by a gale of wind, 

® entire roof falling inwards, The roof of 





late Mr. R. Pegg, J.P., who was mainly instru- 
mental in the erection of that place of worship. | 
The monument is in the Pointed style, in keep- | 


|ing with the architecture of the edifice. It, 
is chiefly of alabaster, and has been executed | 


Messrs. T. Hine & Son, architects, Notting- 
ham. It is placed in a recess on the north side, 
and immediately behind the stone pulpit, west 
of the north transept. The entire structure is | 
over 10 ft. in height, 7 ft. wide, and is attached | 
to the front wall dividing the recess from the) 
baptistery. A dado of Caen stone, 2 ft. in depth, | 
7 tc. in breadth, comprising three sunken carved | 
panels, and projecting about 1 ft. from the wall, | 
stands upon a base, and sub-base or plinth of 
Hopton stone, At the height of between 3 ft. and 
4 ft. it is surmounted by a deep Caen stone 
moulding, which forms the basement of four 
polished red Devonshire marble columns, with 
carved capitals of Caen stone, finished with an 
abacus of white polished alabaster, from which 
spring three deeply-moulded Gothic arches. Over 
the pillars the alabaster copings above the arches 
rise from carved bosses, which, like the two side 
panels of the dado below, show a variety of con- 
ventional foliage. 

New Monument in Derry Cathedral.— A 
sarcophagus monument, of polished Aberdeen 
granite, has just been placed in Derry Cathedral 
burying-ground, over the grave of the late 
Bishop Higgin. On each side of the bevelled top 
is sculptured, in relief, a representation of a 
bishop’s crozier, broken, and a mitre ; and on one 
of the sides underneath is engraved and gilt the 
inscription. At one side of the sarcophagus are 
large slabs of Aberdeen granite, to which iron 
rings are attached for the purpose of raising 
them when entrance is wanted into the vaults 
beneath. The monument is enclosed by an iron 
railing specially cast by Messrs. George Smith & 
Co., of the San Foundry, Glasgow. The low 
wall by which it is supported is formed of blocks 
of Aberdeen granite. The whole was designec 








* See p. 99, ante. 


week, There were now upwards of 120 scholars 


to form a library of practical and useful works 
| relating to the science and art of the building 
trade for the use of the members. The terms of 
payment were 3s. per quarter, which would 
‘secure all the advantages the schools might 
offer. At present the classes met two nights a 


on the books, whose average attendance was 70 
per cent. This was very encouraging, and the 
interest shown by the scholars was highly credit- 
able. The rooms were comfortable and commo- 
dious, and contained ample accommodation for 
200 scholars. 

Mr. J. H. Illingworth moved the first resolu- 
tion :— 

« That this meeting pledges itself to assist and co-operate 


with the committee in continuing and supporting these 
schools,” 


This resolution was seconded by Mr. Harland 


>| by Mr, F. Warren, Derby, from a design by | and unanimously agreed to. 


Mr. John Beanland moved the next resolution, 
in the following terms :— 

*‘ As the schools cannot be self-supporting for some 
time, the expenses incurred in furnishing rooms and pro- 
viding class-books being very considerable, and the contri- 
bution of 3s. per quarter from each scholar not being 
sufficient for tuition and working expenses, until we have 
a large increase of scholars, it is desirable that a subscrip- 
tion 5 opened forthwith to defray the yreeeety and 
working expenses; and all persons interested in the build- 
ing trade should be invited to subscribe.” 

Mr. Wm. Tattersall seconded the resolution, 
which was also carried. 

Mr. 8. Wray moved, and Mr. S. Clarke 
seconded, a resolution, also carried, to the effect 
that books bearing upon the science and practical 
art of the trade, models, drawings, &., being 
required, it was desirable that any one having it 
in his power should provide them. 

Mr. Wm. Moulson then moved,— 

“That all employers present pledge themselves to 
send their apprentices,to these schools.” 

Mr. Hill seconded the resolution, which was 
also carried, as was one moved by Mr. B. Liling- 
worth, and seconded by Mr. Isaac Verity, that 
this meeting nominate representatives from each 
branch of the trade to serve on the committee. 





REVALUATION OF ST. GEORGE’S, 
HANOVER-SQUARE. 


From the revaluation of the parish of St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, by Mr. Charles Lee, 
which, as we hear, has been adopted by the 
vestry, we learn that the net rateable value of 
the whole parish last year was 905,8121., and 
that it has been increased by Mr. Lee to 
1,213,0771., or about 332 per cent. The re- 
valuation for the basis of the county rate has 


been fixed by the magistrates at 1,240,827/. 
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BELGRAVE AND SOUTH KENSINGTON 
NEW ROAD. 


Turs Bill is before Parliament again for an extension 
of time for carrying out the works, as the present Act 
expires in August next. The company by their Act are 
bound ‘to recoup the authorities the whule of the rates 
pow received from the property that may be destroyed by 
the works until a better ag awed is put on theland, The 
Bill has a clause by which they seek powers for the autho- 
rities of Chelsea to pay them for a period of fifteen years 
all the extra or improved rates that a accrue by this 
very important improvement. The is to be com- 
menced at Westbourne-place, and run across Sloane- 
street, the Pavilion land, and Qoain Field, to the Grange 
at Brompton, so as to open up a direct communication 
from Eaton-square to South Kensington, —s a good 
access to upwards of thirty acres of the best building land 
in London, on which it is proposed to erect a great 
number of first-class mansions abutting on a grand 
boulevard. 

The vestry of Chelsea last year approved of the company 


Fifthly. That the principle of breaking up the drainage 
areas supplying water to the ns into smaller areas, 
each of which admitted st separate (eonqmens, nee ce 

ted by the history of lagoons generally, was - 
Siple which should be adopted in all cases where sanitary 
improvement was called for, and would generally be found 
advantageous in an economic sense, 








ARTISANS’ AND LABOURERS’ 
DWELLINGS ACT. 


Tue district Board of St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark, find themselves impeded in their design 
of putting this Act into operation by the pro- 
vision for defraying the expense being by a 
special rate, a provision inserted by the House of 
Lords. The Board have determined to petition 
both Houses for an amendment of the Act in 








receiving the improved rates, and an attempt was made to 

rescind the resolution of the vestry at a special meeting, 

but it was confirmed by 26 to 18. About a fortnight since 

@ second attempt was made to rescind the resolution, 
when the opponents of the road were again defeated by 
23 to 11, although they required 23 to 12 in order to | 
succeed. The matter now rests with Parliament, and it is 
hoped the company may succeed with their present Bill, 
as it is well known that capitalists are ready with the 
necessary funds, provided the extra rates are allowed to | 
be at the disposal of the company. 


this respect. 








OFFICES FOR THE POPLAR BOARD OF 
WORKS. 

Ar the ordinary meeting of the Poplar Dis- 

trict Board of Works last Tuesday evening, Mr. 

Edward Coleman in the chair, the following 


The land now lying waste cannot be built upon for the 1. Garg were received for the erection of new 


next fourteen or fifteen years, unless by Act of Parliament, 


as the present lease does not expire till then. Tom. | offices for the Board. 





The chairman said the approximated sum for 


= | the buildings was about 6,7001. 


PROBATIONERSHIPS AT THE ROYAL | 
ACADEMY. 


Srr,—Will you kindly allow me a small space in your 
valuable columns to call attention to the subject of proba- | 
tionerships in architecture, at the Royal Academy of Arts? | 
I confess that I am one of the many who have strictly | 
complied with the council’s instruction for the admission 
of students in architecture, and my drawings have been | 
rejected. I bave reason to understand that those I sub- | 
mitted were amply sufficient to show a “ reasonable 
degree” of proficiency in architecture and architectural | 
drawing. Thefact of my not having been admitted has 
oe the question—Who decide on admissions to 
probationerships in architecture? I may be told, the 
council. But of whom does the council consist? Surely 
there ought to be architects whose criticism should be in- 
vited and recognized. But is such the case? I hope I 
may be allowed to assert that architecture is an art, and | 
should therefore be subject more particularly to the | 
opinions of those who are professors in that art, when | 

issions to probationerships in architecture atthe Royal | 
Academy are to be decided upon. | 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT. | 


*,° We admit the query, but have not the slightest | 


doubt that the drawings are usually submitted to a special committee, who are to report to the | 
| Board at a meeting next Tuesday evening. 


proper tribunal. 





SMOKY CHIMNEYS. | 

S1n,—My house is square on plan, All the chimneys | 
are external. 

Every chimney in the house smokes more or less. 

og current of air, instead of being upward, is down- 
ward, 

When there are no fires in the grates, the cold air 
descends in a steady current, bringing soot with it, and 
spoiling everything in the house. 

When the fires are going out at night, the hot air, | 
charged with noxious gases, is forced into the rooms by | 
the cold air pressing above it. 
_ I have tried very many varieties of zinc chimney-pot, | 
inclading some of the best patented ones, but they abate 


the evil very slightly. The down-draught still continues, | 


although, of course, the volume of air which falls is not so | 
heavy. The chimneys really appear to sink in the air from | 
the top, and to distribute it, laden with soot, over the 
house, The stoves are the ordinary register stoves. 

Opening doors or windows makes littie difference. The | 
draught still pours down the chimney and out at the door 
or window. 

Can any of your readers suggest the cause or the cure ? 

Rk. J. 


| 








THE MARSHES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


On February 16th, the paper read was “On 
the Lagoons and Marshes of certain Parts of the 
Shores of the Mediterranean,” by Professor D. T. 
Ansted, F.R.8. The following is a summary of 
the practical bearing of the facts adduced :— 


First. That the malarious lagoons and marshes, of which 
there were so many examples on various shores, were the 
result of the a of waters coming off small tracts 
of land, or of small and torrential streams, by banks of 
drifted sand and mud, proceeding from larger rivers, 
carrying out to some distance large quantities of detritus 
which was distributed by marine currents. 

Secondly, That a study of the existing physical geo- 
grapby of each district affected by malaria, combined with 
a knowledge of its geology, was suflicient to explain the 
conditions, and to determine the history of the operations 
that had terminated in the formation of the malarious 
marshes and lagoons. 

Thirdly. That the removal of malaria, whether to be 
effected by complete drainage or by partial drainage, ac- 
companied by the keeping certain lagoons in free com- 
munication with the sea, could only be hoped for by 
engineering operations, based on the special history of the 
case under consideration, as determined by a knowledge of 
the physical geography and geology of the district. 

Fourthly, That, in certain cases where small torrential 
streams had, been kept back from the sea by the rapid 
accumulation of drifted sand, the drainage of the enka 
and lagoons [might be rendered comparatively easy by 
keeping open a permanent channel for such streams, 
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paper, and gave it a coat of size with a little 
treacle in it, or a coat of size made simply with 
gum arabic. I then placed the prepared paper 
on a slab of oak, which was previously rubbed in 
with oil graining colour. I then pressed it be. 
tween the two rollers of the mangle, with a 
piece of moleskin between the roller and paper, 
When the impression was dry, I varnished the 
work to be grained ; and when the varnish wag 
nearly dry I rubbed the printed paper previously 
damped, and the impression was left clean 
behind. I can show work done twenty years 
ago by myself, and you can purchase the French 
paper at any paper-shop. W. Davis, 
*,* We have received a number of letters 
from grainers for and against the process, but 
no good end would be answered by printing them. 








RAILWAY MATTERS. 


As was to be expected, the foolish financiers 
of the London and Brighton line are being 
obliged to lower their fares again, the grasping 
and greedy attempt to raise them having 
lowered their profits by checking the traffic. 
How is it that they could not foresee this result 
as other people did? Surely another sort of 
management will now be substituted for the 
purblind one by which the shareholders have 
hitherto been led. 

The dividends on most of the lines making up 
their accounts to the end of the year have now 
been declared, and they are upon the whole 
satisfactory—more so, indeed, than was anti- 
cipated a short time since. Railway companies 
have, during the last half-year, been fortunate in 
keeping down their working expenses, in conse- 
quence of the reduction which has taken place 
in almost all descriptions of material, and the 
prevailing lower rate of wages. The railways 
have gained by diminished charges for labour 
more than they have lost by the stagnation of 
trade. Hence the good dividend of the London 
and North-Western Railway, which is at least a 
4 per cent. more than what had been reckoned 
upon. The completion of the Midland is now, 
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Baker & Constable, Holloway... 7,330 
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' however, beginning to tell severely upon the 


business of the North-Western, especially so in 
the item of mineral traffic between Rugby and 
London. 

It is said that application has been made to 
his Royal Highness the Ranger for leave to con- 
struct a railway underneath the parks. The 
proposed line is intended to join the Charing- 


GRAINING AND SHAMS. 

: R |eross and Paddington Stations, and, according 
Sir,—If you think this will not be out of place in your | P : apt 
columns will you favour me by publishing it.” I think we | to the plans, is to pass under St. James 8-park, 
are hearing just a little too much about shams at present, | parallel with the Mall, thence underneath the 
pone dang Sos Sip ano B pe el a Pagel mayo d | Green-park parallel with Constitution-hill to a 
freshing. If the term on applied to gueduen of the | Station at Knightsbridge ; then diagonally across 
imagination or ideal representations of nature, I am sure | Hyde-park, with a station at the barracks to the 
that a— — = a yay t a ae - a vicinity of the Victoria-gate, from which it is to 

innocent of anythin . Wi grain- , 
ing and marbling, i will venture to say that chen the work pass underneath the streets into one of the Pad- 
is done by a first-class workman there is frequently as | dington stations. The trains are to be propelled 
much or more ability, refinement, and true artistic feeling by rope system, and thus the disagreeable and 
displayed than in any other branch of house decoration, deleterious gases in the underground lines as at 


Let us see what we get as a substitute for these so-called : A . 

the . ; present worked will be avoided. It is said that 
R.. — cases ~~ pe gt we i. he fm the pas in construction the principal part will be tun- 
elemen examples,—the straig e incline, an e : H 

curve, — without one spark of subtlety or refinement nelled, so as not to interfere with the surface of 

to redeem them from the most hopeless commonplace. | the parks. 

And in colour we have blue, red, and yellow,—yellow, red, 

and blue, neat or mixed, upside down, and inside out. A 

mere shuffling of the chromatic pack. 








Almost the whole of the work is done by journeymen 
inters, who, by this overdone system of stencilling, are 
egraded to mere machines, I would ask those who c 
out so much about shams, to look into their own art wit 
a more loving eye, and they would possibly learn to appre- 
ciate the efforts of their more humble brethren, Also I 
would ask them to condemn Art only when it is bad, and 





not because it is not real. Mr. Dean, the ey cia 


imitation of a late ber of Parli t who wags his 
head daily from 12 to 5 at an establishment in Baker-street ? 
As a lifelike production I think it is unsurpassed, 

A Propvucsr or 8Hams, 











GRAINING FROM THE SURFACE OF 
WOODS. 


Sik,—In your paper of January 30th, I find, in | 


a notice of a meeting of the Society of Arts, a 
description of a supposed new discovery, now 
christened xylography, and Mr. Dean claims to 
be the inventor. More than twenty years ago I 
transferred from prepared paper hundreds of 
yards of imitation of woods. More than eight 
years since a Frenchman invented printing from 
real wood, and thousands of pieces of it were sold 
in England for paperhanging at 1s. 3d. per piece ; 
five years ago I produced it with an old mangle, 





& patent one, as follows :—I took ordinary lining 


(I hope that is right), spoke of a gentleman who praised 
his work because he could not distinguish it from the real. | 
I wonder whether that gentleman ever saw the admirable | 





THE PROPOSED NEW BUILDING ACT. 


Sir,—As a new “ Building Act” is under con- 
sideration, I send a few remarks on the subject. 

I must protest against such frequent changes 
of the law relating to building. The Act of 
1774 lasted 70 years; that of 1844, though a 
very good and well-considered Act, only existed 
11 years; and the last Act (of 1855), has only 
been in operation 14 years. If we must again 
be disturbed and inconvenienced by another new 
Act, I trust that it may be so thoroughly well 
considered that it will last another 70 years like 
the old Act of 1774. If it is to be a lasting Act 
it must not enter too much into minute, petty, 
and vexatious details. 

The principal objects should be—to check the 
spread of fire; to provide for the safety of the 
public ; sanitary regulations ; and to obtain more 
substantial buildings: I think it would be well to 
repeal the whole of the previous Acts, and not 
as in the last Act, to leave small portions of the 
previous Acts unrepealed instead of embodying 
them in the new Act. I think the provisions 
and form of the last Act should be preserved as 
far as possible with only such alterations as are 
clearly necessary. A central professional con- 
trolling power is very desirable, somewhat 
the plan of the Act of 1844, 


ees) 
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commended a dividend for last}half-year at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum, free of income- 
tax, a balance of 2181. to be added to next 
account.——-The Liverpool Gaslight Company 


Frs. 27, 1869.} 


The proceedings as to rebuilding party walls 
require revision. There is considerable difference 
of opinion and practice as to the meaning of 
several clauses of the present Act relating to 











Miscellanen. 


The New Elephant-house of the Zoolo. 





have declared a dividend for the half-year of 51. 
on every 1001. stock, and a dividend at the rate 
of 31. 10s. for every 1001. for a half-year on the 


party walls; for instance, as to who is the 
owner upon whom the three months’ notice 
should be served. The clauses relating to ap- 
pointment of owner’s surveyors and umpire are 


gical Gardens is thus described in Scientific 
Opinion :—It is a fine building, though a little 
too red-bricky in aspect. It is, however, calcu- 
lated to provide luxuriously for the comforts and 
well-being of the pachyderms, and is unrivalled 


obscure. No provision is made in case all three 
surveyors differ. The mt Act does not 
define a “building.” It does not mention 
the prevention of the spread of fire. It 
does not limit the time within which a 
district surveyor may take objection to any 
part of a building, unless erected without 
notice. It does not expressly require the 
district surveyor to inspect the drawings, or 
to point out anything amiss in them, before the 
execution of the work. It does not recognise 
4} in. walls. 

Any absolute restrictions of the height of 
buildings should only apply, I think, to very 
narrow thoroughfares. A Reaper, 








MEDLZVAL METAL CAPITALS. 


Sir,—I should esteem it a favour if one of 
your correspondents would inform me whether 
metal capitals to pillars were used in any ancient 
work. Iam aware that in modern adaptation 
of Greek and Roman forms the capitals, when 
made of plaster, are often gilt; and if gilt, why 
should they not of course be made of metal ? 

But I am not aware that capitals were ever 
gilt by the Mediseval artists, or that metal was 
ever employed by them for the capitals. I, 
should like to know. (ee 





capital paid up in respect of the 7 per cent. 
shares 


in size and general construction. It contains 
eight large divisions for elephants and rhinoceri, 
and is so arranged as to give the animals proper 
scope for exercise, and the public ample means 
of watching the habits of the beasts. 


Health of Boston, Lincolnshire.—Mr. W 

“ A System of Taxation that would be to the | H. Wheeler, the borough surveyor of Boston, in 
Pecuniary Advantage of all.” By T. H. Willis. | a letteron the Weather and the Public Health, 
The author of this scheme proposes the repeal | says :—The total number of deaths for the year 
and abolition of the property and income tax, has been 311, or 15° below the average of the 
Customs dues (reciprocity dues excepted), the last seven years, the average age being a little 
Excise levies, and all assessed taxes and rates; over 38 years. 75 were over 70 years of age, 
and the substitution of one general rate or tax, | and 70 were one year or under. The per centage 








Books Receibed, 


VARIORUM. 





on land alone, covered by buildings as well as 
uncovered, and from tenants as well as land-| 
lords, at per acre, according to its productive | 
character; increasing or lessening the assess- | 
ments as Parliament may sanction, or as occa- 
sion may require. By this simple plan, Mr. Willis 
urges, a much larger revenue could be obtained, 
with less taxation to each, and more equal justice 
to all, than under the present complicated and 
expensive mode of raising the revenue. The_ 
special sources of taxation he divides into co- 
vered land ; land worked as quarries, &c.; used as 
nurseries, &c.; employed in tillage, pasturage, &.; 
and held for all other purposes. To this would 
fall to be added customs reciprocity dues, &c., 
crown lands, post-office, probate and legacy duty, 
stamps, and miscellaneous receipts. Covered 








THE NEW CATTLE-MARKET, DONCASTER. | 


THE new markets, for the plans and designs of | 
which the town council awarded the first pre- | 
mium in an open competition, about three years | 
ago, to Mr. Watkins, of Lincoln, are now, so far 
as relates to the open markets for the sale of 
beasts, sheep, pigs, &c., and the abattoirs, in a) 
forward state of progress. These markets form | 
@ portion of the general system laid out for their 
enlargement and improvement, which comprises, | 
in addition to those under notice, a new corn | 
exchange (arranged also for large public assem- | 
blies), new vegetable and fish markets, a sessions | 
hall and board of guardians’ room, which are | 
intended to follow. The style is Italian, freely 
treated. The chief entrance is upon the site of 
the old White Horse Inn, and consists of a 
central carriage-way 13 ft. wide, and a hand. | 
gate on the north side, hung to large ornamental 
stone piers with carved caps. The sheep market 
occupies the centre of the upper portion of the 
open markets, and is arranged in two lairs, 
having a road down the centre 15 ft. wide. 
There are 184 sheep-pens, 34 fat beast lairs, and 
79 pig-pens. The abattoirs occupy the north- 
east corner of the markets, and have two ap- | 
proaches therefrom. The quantity of iron used | 
for the pens and lairs is 25 tons of wrought iron, | 
45 tons of cast iron, and 10 tons of wrought-iron | 
tubing. The town council appointed Mr. T. 
Anelay, the borough surveyor, clerk of the! 
works, and Mr. Rawson as his assistant. Mr. | 
W. Huddleston, of Lincoln, contracted for the | 
general work, for 4,2981.; and Messrs. Ratcliffe | 
& Muscheler, of the Hexthorpe Ironworks, for | 
the iron pens, 1,154J. 10s.; and for the principal 
wrought-iron gate and the two side gates, 1061. 
The erection of the market-keeper’s lodge, and 





| tenants, 


land alone would yield, he calculates, about 
35,000,0001. The same principle, he adds, might 
be applied, and with like advantages to occupying 
in respect to parochial rates and all 
other local rates and taxes. Mr. Willis is an 
old reformer, as regards rates and taxes, as some 
of our readers may _ recollect.——‘ London 
Water Supply: Facts and Fallacies discussed.” 
By John Taylor, C.E. London: Spon. This is 
a series of letters which were written for and 
published in the Courier newspaper in 1866-7, 
chiefly with reference to the constant service and 
a future source of supply. The general tone of 
the whole is in support of the water companies | 
and the quality and quantity of the supply ; and 
Mr. Taylor points to the very exceptional summer 
last past as against a constant service for 
London, although he admits its necessity 
throughout the slums of the metropolis. 
“ Sewage, in its general Application to Grass, 
Cereal, and Root Crops.” By Thomas Cargill, 
C.E. Mechanics’ Magazine Office. In this very | 
timely-written and important pamphlet, the 
author shows the results obtained by actual ex- 
perience down to the present date; with plans 
and sections, illustrating the methods of forming 
the ground for the different systems, and for 
distributing the sewage over the irrigated fields. | 
He confines himself to the utilization of 
sewage in field irrigation, avoiding the question 
of the removal of sewage from cities, towns, and 
villages, as a separate question. Every one 
interested in sewage irrigation ought to have 
this pamphlet, which may help towards the 
solution of the sewage problem. “On the 
Rainfall of Cobham and Chiswick.” By George 
Dines, F.M.S. The tables and remarks have | 
published in a separate form are extracted from 
the proceedings of the Meteorological Society 








of the year is 20 deaths to every thousand inha- 
bitants ; 20 deaths arose from fever, 1 from diph- 
theria, 5 from whooping-cough, 2 from diarrhoa 
(exclusive of infants), 35 from consumption, 12 
from lung diseases, 12 from bronchitis, 70 from 
infantile diseases, 47 from miscellaneous causes, 
6 from tumours and cancers, 8 from heart disease, 
27 from brain diseases, 5 from accidents, and 61 
from decay of nature. 


The Maintenance of Parish Churches. 
Vestry meetings have been held in several 
of the parishes throughout Shropshire for 
the consideration of the best mode of raising 
fands for the maintenance of the parish 
churches, hitherto provided for by compulsory 
rate. At Wem the adoption of the system of a 
voluntary rate was carried by a large majority. 
At Newport three propositions were brought 
before the meeting, one suggesting that all the 
seats in the church should be made free and un- 
appropriated, and that the congregation should 
have the opportunity of making “ weekly 
offerings ;” the other two proposing the free 
appropriation of a portion of the seats, and the 
allotment of the remainder amongst such 
parishioners as might signify their intention of 
contributing towards the expenses of the church. 
The meeting, which was an adjourned one, again 
separated without arriving at a decision. At 
High Ercall, Shiffaal, Wellington, and Church 


_ Aston the system of free and unappropriated 


sittings, combined with a weekly offertory, has 
been adopted with satisfactory results. 


Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts.—On Thursday, the 18th, Mr. Wyke 
Bayliss gave a lecture “ On Dante, and Longfel- 
low’s recent Translation of ‘The Divine Comedy’ ” 
—Mr.Prescott Hewett in the chair,—introducing 
the subject with a short biographical notice of 
the poet, who, he said, woke the world to poetry 
and art, and who had not suffered so much from 
translation as other poets only because his trans- 
lators had been so few. Hecharacterized Long- 


| fellow’s translation as a grave and scholar-like 


production that was free from Cary’s imperfec- 
tions and impertinences. Mr. Hurlstone, on 
being called upon, said Cary’s was the more 
poetical, Longfellow’s the more literal, transla- 
tion, the title, “ The Vision of Dante,” giving the 
sense of the original far better than “‘ The 
Divine Comedy,” the signification of the word 


‘comedy having greatly changed since Dante’s 


time. 


The Peabody Gifts to the London 
Poor.—A statement of progress for the year 























|for November last, and they contain the re-| 1868 has been published and circulated by the 
sults of forty years’ observations. — They daily press. From this it appears that during 
were made..use of by Mr. Dines with re- the year a fourth range of buildings, forming 
ference to a paper on the moon’s influence Peahody-square, in Victoria-street, Westminster, 


other extras, will increase the outlay for the 
works, 








GAS. 


, THE directors of the Gloucester Gas-light 
Company have proposed dividends to be 
declared of 10 per cent. for last year upon the 
class A shares, an additional 5l. per cent. in 
payment of the balance of the arrears of divi- 
dends due to this class of shareholders, and 
71. 10s. per cent. per annum upon Class B shares. 
These dividends absorb 2,5731. 3s. 6d., and leave 
a@ balance of 5011. 13s. 2d. to be carried over to 
the next half-year—The Ipswich Gaslight 
Company have declared a dividend at the rate of 
10 per cent. for the year, to be paid upon old 
shares, and 7} per cent. upon new shares, that 
5001. be placed to the credit of the fund for the 
depreciation and renewal of the meters on hire, 
and that a balance of 4,8681. be carried forward 
to the new profit and loss account.—The 
directors of the Longton Gas Company have re- 





upon rainfall, read before the society.—— |! 
The Court Suburb Magazine is, as its title im- | 
ports, more especially devoted to Kensington, | 
but is not wholly so. It deals with “General 
Literature,” as well as “Objects of Suburban 
Interest ;” is well edited by Miss Aikin Kort- 
right (better known as the author of “The 
Dean”), by whom also it is issued at 21, Eldon- 
road, Kensington ; and contains much agreeable 
writing. A second edition has been published 
of “Other People’s Windows” (Sampson Low, 
Son, & Marston), by the author of “ The Gentle 
Life,” Mr. Hain Friswell. This very charming 
series of sketches, ingeniously and completely 
tied together into a whole, is now condensed into 
one pretty volume, and in that shape will, we 
have little doubt, run through many editions. 
Mr. Friswell writes like a gentleman, and the 








spirit of the book is excellent. 


has been erected. They contain 235 rooms, and 
accommodate 389 persons. The total population 
of all the buildings now completed by the trustees 
is 1,971. Amongst them are 132 labourers, 62 
porters, 22 charwomen, 18 dressmakers, and so 
on. “The sanitary condition of the buildings 
shows an entire exemption from endemic diseases, 
and from those complaints incident to low and 
crowded localities. Good ventilation and clean- 
liness are characteristic of the dwellings. An 
unlimited supply of water, and bath-rooms free 
to every tenant, together with inclosed play- 
grounds for the children, have already produced 
a salutary effect, not only amongst the young, 
but perceptibly in the increased tidiness and 
cleanliness of the old.” The total amount of 
the gifts is now 350,0001. The original fund of 
150,000. has already been increased by rents 
and interest by 23,3131. 
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Further Discoveries at Guildford Castle. 
Tn all, six rock-hewn chambers have now been 
discovered. The levgth of the main passage is 
about 150 ft., and to the right of this the 
chambers branch off. They are much filled up 
with chalk rubble, but Corporal Macdonald, of 
the Royal Engineers, has made excavations in 
several places, and found a good floor about 
10 ft. or 12 ft. from the roof. Their dimensions 
vary from 50 ft. to 100 ft. in length, and only 
here‘and there is a pillar found supporting the roof. 
There is some ground for supposing them to 
have been dungeons in connexion with the castle, 
and to have been relinquished in the reign of 
Henry VIi., agreeable to a petition from the 
inhabitants of Guildford. A number of bones 
have been dug up, but sold to a marine-store 
dealer! . 


The Proposed New Gaol at Great 
Yarmouth.—The plan of the new gaol has, 
been submitted to the inspection of the town | 
council. Mr. H. H. Barker, the town surveyor, 
has designed the proposed structure. The build- 
ing is to be constructed upon the open corridor 
principle similar to that adopted at Pentonville. | 
It will comprise three stories. On the ground 
floor is the chief entrance, the gaoler’s and 
officials’ apartments, room for the visiting 
justices, receiving - rooms, bath-rooms, punish- 
ment cells, washing cells, debtors’ ward, exercising 
yard, treadmill, shot - drill yard, &. The 
whole will be enclosed by a wall about 20 ft. 
in height. The first floor contains the chapel, 
bedrooms, school-room, turnkey’s room, store- 
room, debtors’ dormitory, &c. The second floor 
will consist of infirmaries for males and females, 
stores, &c. Both front and back elevations are 
unpretentious. 


Cure for Smoky Chimneys.—A correspon- 
dent writes :—“ Inflate a large ox-bladder with 
air, and tie it by the neck to the middle of 
a stick, which place across the inside of a chim- 
ney, about 2 ft. from the top, or at the foot of the 
chimney-pot. The buoyancy of the air keeps 
the bladder continually in a circular motion, and 
thus prevents the rush of air into the tunnel 
from descending so low as the fireplace.”— 
Does it ? 


Fall of the Cuckfield Church Vane.— 
The old weathercock at the top of the Cuckfield 
Church spire came down recently from its ele- 
vated perch, 122 ft. high, during a gale, having 
weathered it for 54 years. It was made of copper, 
and formerly gilt, being put up at the time the 
steeple was shingled, in 1815. The person who 
placed it there was one Chippy Freeman, well 
known at the time as a daring fellow in such 
jobs, and there is not at present one person 
living in the parish who was then assessed to the 

rates. 


Chatham Cemetery Chapels.—A _ corre- 
spondent says, with reference to the paragraph 
under this heading in our last,—“ That it is quite 
a matter of opinion whether the invidious compa- 
rison between the twochapels, of which complaint 
was made, existed ; that the Nonconformists mo- 
derated their demands, and that the architect 
acceded rather than induce complications which, 
under the circumstances, would have been in- 
evitable.” Be this so or not, we are glad the 
matter is settled. 


Polytechnic Institution.—At the general 
meeting it was stated that the receipts for 
the half-year from visitors at 1s. had been 
3,134. 18s. 6d.; workmen and children at 64d., 
5011. 10s. 6d. ; and other items, such as reserved 
seats, &c., had brought the aggregate amount up 
to 4,5761. 19s. 6d. Although considerable ex- 
pense had been incurred, the dividend was 
33 per cent. on the half-year, making, with that 
already paid, 84 per cent. per annum. 


Testimonial to an Employer.—The work- 
men, about 1,000 in number, who have been 
employed on the new university buildings at 
Gilmore-hill, Glasgow, have presented their 
employer, Mr. Thomson, on his birthday, with a 
gold watch, chain, and pencil-case, as an acknow- 
ledgment (the address states) of his kindly dis- 
position and calm demeanour, and his fatherly 
interest in the welfare of his employés; for 
behoof of the sick or injured amongst whom he 
had established a society, to the funds of which 
he had liberally contributed. 


“ Columbia Market.’’—The reference in 
our last to a view given of one side of the mar- 
ket should have stood,—See volume xxiv. (1866), 


Demolition of an old Building in 
Rotherham.—During the past week the demo- 
lition of part of an old and very interesting 
building has been effected at Rotherham. It 
may be remembered that in November, 1867, a 
paper was read before the Rotherham Literary 
and Scientific Society, by Mr. J. Guest, of 
Moorgate Grange, on “Thomas de Rotherham, 
Archbishop of York,” in which an account was 
given of the erection, by that distinguished 
prelate, of the noted College of Jesus at Rother- 
ham. For some years past the remaining por- 
tions of this once extensive building have been 
objects of great interest to all antiquarian 
visitors of Rotherham; and it is one of these 
remnants of bygone days—situated in the south- 
west corner of College-square—that has just 
been removed. 


Financial Results of Havre Exhibition. 
In his report, M. Nicole, director of the late 
International Exhibition at Havre, shows that 
the deficiency amounts to 95,000f., not including 
the utilizable portions of the aquarium, estimated 


jat 10,000f. A supplementary subvention of 


50,000f. is about to be asked from the municipal 
administration, and about 20,000f. have been 
semiofficially promised by the Ministry of Com- 
merce, 


Accountant to the Board of Works.— 
At a meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works held on Friday, the 19th inst., at Spring- 
gardens, Mr. Arthur Gunn, of the Treasury, was 
appointed accountant to the Board. Mr. 
Herbert Routledge, of the War Office, was 
second; Mr. E. W. Cox third. There were 156 
candidates. 


Fever at Ratcliffi—A short time ago Mr. 
Conyngham, the parish constable, was carried 
off. We now have to record, with great regret, 
the untimely deaths of Drs. Orton and Arnold, 
also from typhus fever, taken whilst in the dis- 
charge of their professional and public duties. 
Is any investigation of the cause of the preva- 
lence of the fever here being made ? 


Technical Education.—On Tuesday a de- 
putation from the Workmen’s Technical Educa- 
tion Committee waited upon Earl de Grey and 
Ripon, President of the Council, and presented 
to his lordship a memorial, in which they prayed 
that means should be provided for the technical 
instraction of apprentices and adult workmen. 
We will return to it. 














TENDERS. 


For building “CH % at 6 & 7, Eden-street, Hamp- 
stead-road, for Mr. T, H, Baylis, Messrs. Richardson & 
Waghorn, architects :— 





ING csrevincciacibistntdbiciemels 00 
Eaton & Chapman .. 00 
Gammon & Sons ..... -_ 00 
Scrivener & White .......00....00000 00 
POY 5 scusincecsstabevtiianaiazeteinbadse 1,090 0 0 
Merritt & Ashby (accepted)...... 997 0 0 





For alterations and erecting building to Mare-street 
Chapel, wear after allowing for old materials. Mr. 8. 
“ Aubrey, architect, Quantities by Messrs, Curtis & 





PEON sntvscsunassecnierevouesaannentoanes £1,534 0 0 
BONO co <acccantietecdasnbinbebecsnabiniitiins 1,460 0 0 
Cowland 1,420 0 0 
Ennor 1,323 0 0 
SEINE 15 .cckannpsinaaiinaieetiers 1,174 0 0 
Merritt & Ashby (accepted) 1,171 0 0 





For valves and special pipes, for the Rhyl District Water 
Company. Mr. Charles H. Beloe, engineer :— 
Guest and Chrimes...,..... - 
Hamiiton, Woods, & Co. * 
Sharp “ 
Laidlaw & Sons, schedule of prices. 
For Laying Cast-iron Water-pipes, 
Abraham & Richards 
ct death ETT ER Red SERENE 












OO cacencandcenastisieviounsnpivihente 
SIRNNNEIIN  ninnsdheenvnantirsinitindinasdhacs 


lineal yard extra) 
Kellett & Hall ..., 
Dixon & Sleight . 
Fawkes & Maud . 


CORSAS poSoocoroocs 


Walker & Taylor..... 

VOI . siiecscivectiierutssssins 
—— ee oo no premises, No, 64, Leadenhall- 
street, r. T. C. Clarke, architect, Quantities supplied 
by Mr. Mark W. King:— . "9 





pp. 796, 797. 


Lawrence & Sons.........5 pessesisens £1,632 0 0 
Ashby & Horner ............cceccseee 500 0 0 
OU i oosccicsvcoseysiuiedectesebiniceeced 1,370 0 0 
ee RE Eee * 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ,.............. 1,286 0 0 
ne eee OE: AE 1,246 0 0 





For the Powell Almshouses, Fulham. Mr. J.P, Seddon, 
architect :— 
No. 1 Design, Terra-cotta Dressings. 











Williams............ £2,450 0 0 
WEIIOIS scr sanecersenancngeetsegeienes 2,450 0 0 
Camden Stone Dressings. 

Wigmore (acce ted) .............+ 2,360 0 0 
For alterations at 37, Noble-street, City. Mr, B. Tab. 

berer, architect :— 
TERT wonans saeenaccdnoestnvnses sees 575 0 0 
Whittingham -. 559 0 0 
Bostel......... . 51400 
DD ascscsrenetinesnens . 487 0 0 
Crabb & Vaughan .. 485 0 0 
For alterations at 59, Redcross-street, City. Mr. B- 
Tabberer, architects ;— 
Whittingham ..........s000eesse cove, L595 0 
BE caccahsenewin tavoasasiénsnuszeammerene 687 0 0 
NED nssicsccrstncovintneoterctcesevescenss 54% 0 O 
EUP .crrcrrscreccseveccceresserceeeesres 489 0 0 
Crabb & Vaughan ...........ccecseeess 445 0 0 
PIOUEDE -cnsnccsvennssndecenconscsnnsnpentedons 395 0 0 
IEG snissastassrscekeosedioosensveens 389 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sun-dialling.—Next week. We have to thank fifteen corre- 
spondents for replies on this subject. 

T. W. F.—Messrs. P.—J. Y.—H. & R.—G. H.—-E. L. G.—J. T.-E& 
F.8—J. H. L—C. L.—Capt. W.—W. H. E.—T. B.—A. de L.—W. B.— 
Pro.—R. K.—J. J. O'C.—E. B.— F. W.—W. D.—T. H. H.—M. & N.— 
R.T.—T. M.—R. C.—W.8.—G. M. H.—J. Y.—Dr. H.-J. M.—H. H. 8, 
-~J. H.—8. L. & Co.—M. P.—B. B—F. R. K.—B. T—R. L. C.— 
K. & Sona. —W.—H. P. & T. P.—H. J.—G. B.—8. W.—W. J.—F. BL 
P. W. B.—W. O0.—Sub-eriber, re Graveyard (apply to Local Govern. 
ment Act Office, Richmond-terrace).—J. H. C. (must 1 ok back for 
himeelf).—J. P. (uext week).—A. H. (next week).—J. 8. B. (next 
week).—R. & B. (next week). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of Tonders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the mame and address of the sender, not mecessarily for 
publication, 

Nore —The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

NOW READY. THE TWENTY - SIXTH 
VOLUME of “ THE BUILDER” (bound), for 
the year 1868, price One Guinea. 

CLOTH CASES for binding the Numbers, price 
Two Shillings and Ninepence. 

COLOURED TITLE-PAGE, Gratis. 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to 
the Office, will be\bound at a cost of Three Shil- 
lings and Sixpence each. 








IMPROVED MACHINERY, combined with 
STEAM POWER, is employed by J. W. BEN- 
SON in the Manufactare of Church, Turret, 
Stable, and Tell-tale Clocks, Sun and Wind 
Dials, Perpetual Calendars, and every description 
of Clock and Watch Work. Architects, Builders, 
Committees, &c. can be promptly supplied with 
estimates. A descriptive Pamphlet on Church 
and other Clocks, post-free, 2d. J.W. BENSON, 
by special appointment, Watch and Clock Maker 
to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
Steam Factory for Clocks and Watches, 58 and 
60, Ludgate-hill; Showrooms, 25, Old Bond- 
street, London. 





GRAY’S INN ROAD.—To Builders, Carpenters, and Others. 

R. LEREW will SELL by AUCTION, 

on the PREMISES, Britannia - street, King’s-cross, on 

MONDAY, MARCH lst, at TWELVE for ONE, PLANKS, deals, and 

battens, 100 squares, flooring, 1,000 feet quartering, 5,000 feet maho- 

gany avd birch, dry cut stuff, moulding, wide pine, match boards, 

pantile laths, slating battens, scaffold ples, cor is, ladders, putiogs, 

barrows, tiles, old materials, &.—Auction Oilices, 2, Cardington- 
street, Hampstead-road, N.W. 


BUILDERS, IRONFOUN DERS, and 


OTHERS.—Notice is hereby given, that the SALE of FREE 
HOLD and COPYHOLD LAND and Sand and Li me Queries adver- 
tised to take place at the Cart and Horse Ino, in Sutton in Ashfield, 
in the couniy of Nottingham, on the 2ad day of MARCH next, is 
POSIPONED until the 23rd day of the same month. Fall particu- 
lars in futur’ papers, HANDLEY & WALKEDEN, Solicitors. 
Mansfieid, February 17th, 1869. 


TEDDINGTON.—Freebold Bailding Land, near to Bushey Park 
within seven minutes’ waik of the Station, and having a frontage 
of 48 feet to a good thoroughfare, by a depth of 100 feet. 

~ ’ ) . . 
ESSRS. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, & 

i FARMKR will SELL the above-named PROPERTY, at the 

MART, on TUESDAY, MAKCH l6th, at TWO.—Particalars of C. J. 

RAWLINGS, Keq. Bolicitor, No. 59, Bishopsgate-strest Within; and 

at 80, Cheapside. 


TOTTENHAM.—In Bankruptcy.—The Estate of Richard Anstead 
Simmonds.—Valuable Freehold Building Land, in a good position, 
very near the proposed station on the new line now in course of 
formation, and nearly opposite the Seven Sisters 

qr _ 
ESSRS. DEBENHAM, 'TEWSON, & 
FARMER are inst: ucted to SELL, at the MART,on TUBSDAY, 

MAKCH 23rd, at TWELVE, in one jot, about seven acres of valuabie 

FREEHOLD LAND, having a consideratle frontags to West Green- 

lane, and very suitable for subdivision into building lote,—Partica- 

jars in due course of Mess. REKV, PHELPS, '& SIOGWICK, 

Solicitors, 3, Gresham-atreet ; of Messrs, LADBURY, COLLISON, & 

VINBY, A tauts, 99, Cheapside ; and of the Auctioneers, 

Cheapside. 


THE LAMB HOTEL, METROPOLITAN MARKET. 


ME. A. RICHARDS will SELL by 

AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on TUESDAY, MARCH 2, at 
ONE, the whole of the STOV#s, blinds, gasfittings, two seven 
motion beer hiner, spirit fi ins, pips, metal-top counter 
handeome bar cabinet, erection of race-stands, dining-room, fi r 
five squares of prepared batte.s, @c.— View morning of ” 
Catalogues obtain don the Premises, aud of the Auc ioneer, TotteD- 
bam. 
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ACTON GREEN. Middlesex —Bligible Freehol! Building Land. 
WHITTINGHAM is instructed to 
{SELL by AUCTION, at the AUCTION MART, Token house- 
yard, City, EC. on MONDAY, MARCH 1, 1869, at TWELVE for ONE 
Siock, the i aastiee iekatecadieiarcnenieskeien 
’ abo y % 
ING LAND, - tages 


without notiee.—Particulars, 
obtained ten days before the sale, Messrs. RUSSELL & DAVIES 
59, Coleman-street, E.C.; of the Auctioneer, 14, Moorgate-street, 
EC.; and at the Piace of Sale, 


HARROW GREEN, LEYTONSTONE, Easex.—Eligible Freehold 


Building Land, 
®- WHITTINGHAM is instructed to 





w roads | 
situate near the village of Leytoustone, within a few minutes’ walk 
of the Stratford, Leyton, and Leytonstone Stations of the Great 
Eastern Railway. Nine- 
on mortgage or contract at 5 per cent. to be paid in nine years by 
egual half-yearly instalments; bat the whole or apy part of the 
balance may be paid off at any time without notice.— Particulars, 
plans, and conditions of sale may be obtained ten days before the 
sale at the Red Lien, Leytonstone; of Messrs. PROTHERO & 
MORRIS, Avueti Ley t ; of Messra, RUSSELL & 
DAVIES, 59, Coleman-street, E.C. ; of the Auctioneer, 14, Moorgate- 
street, London, E.C,; andat the Place of Sale. 








FOR SALE BY PUBLIC AUCTION, IN THE SALE ROOM, st 
I &, BARNES & (SONS’ TIMBER 
« YARD, CANONS’ MARSH, BRISTOL, on WEDNESDAY, 
idth MARCEH, 1869, at TWO o'clock precisely. 
For account of Importers, 
20,000 Mproce Deals and Battens, &c, 
80 Logs Birch 
100 Logs Quebec Board Pine Timber 
60 Crown Wainscot Memel Logs 
6,000 Quebec Pine Deals and Planks 
2,000 4 inch Swedish Red Deals 
1,000 Pitch Pine Deals 
5,000 Oneza and Archangel Dea's 
2,000 Uleaborg Red Deals and Battens 
300 Loads Quebec Yellow and Red Pine Timber 
300 Loads Memel Red Timber 
300 Loads Fresh Savannah Pitch Pine 
60,000 Boards Prepared Flooring 
50 Fathoms Quebec and Baltic Lathwood 
500 4 to 6 inch fresh Christiaua Spars 
£00 4 inch ditto Spars 
200 22-feet Rickers 
350 Boat-ho-k Poles 
10,000 44-feet Epruce Palings 
With other Goods, 


For Catalogues apply to 
F. K. BARNES & SONS, Brokers, 
Canons’ Marsh, Bristol, Peb. 20th, 1869. 


SEVENOAKS, KENT. — Very valuable Freehold Building Plots, 
suitable for the erection of Viila Residences, and one for a First- 
class Hotel, being close to the Vine Cricket-grouud and the Wicket 
entrance to the celebrated Kuole Park. 


M R. CORKE will SELL by AUCTION, at 


the ROYAL CROWN HOTEL, Sevenoaks, on WEDNESDAY, 
MARCH, 3rd, at TAR&E o'clock punctually, FORTY-THREE PLOTS 
of BUILDING LAND, situate in the midst of the most beautiful 
scenery for which this locality is so famous, There isa Free Grammar 
Schcol in the town; a plentiful supply of the purest water. The 
railway station is within ten minutes’ walk of the property, and the 
journey to London by South-Eastern Railway is accomplished within 
balf an bour.—Particulara and conditions of sale may be had of 
A. KE. TOWER, Esq. Solicitor, 90. Lower 1 hames-street, E.C.; HENRY 
CARPENTER, . Architect spd Surveyor, 364, Moorgate-street, 
£.C.; of the Auctioneer, London-roa4, Sevenoaks; at the Place of 
Sale; and the various Inns in the reighbourhood. 








i 


yue ENGINEER, of FRIDAY, Feb. 26th, 


CONTE $ 
1. Goldthorpe’s Wire and Oard Works, Cleckheaton (Illustrated). 
2 New Fountain at Hong Kong (illustrated). 
3. Compound Twin Screw { ® 
4, Dorchester Pumping Engine (I!)ustrated). 
5. Pairlie’s Locomotive Carriage ([lustrated). 
6. Batata Se pounds for Engineering Parposes. 


7. naway 

8. Burveillance of Factories. 

9. The Koenig Wilhe!m (Il! ustrated). 
10. Imports and Export of Machinery. 
Lo en sce (Tiustrated). 

Recen ures at the al Institution (Ilas le 
13. A New Pump. a ae 
14. The Engineering and Scientific News of the Week. 
Full Lists of Patents, &. 
THE EvGINEER, 64. ; by post 74. 

Office : 163, Strand ; and at ali Newsagents’ and Railway Stations. 





ARTNERS HIP. — WANTED, a 


PARINBE, with from 1,0002. to 9,000%. in a Builde:’s Firm, of 
six years’ a a. Manes = —_ a ym nae yy but 
priveipals or the citers trea! with.—Apply, by letter 
only, 688, Office of “The Builder.” : 





ARTNERSHIP.—1,0001. to 2,0001.—To 

ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS, & —An active, business 

Man is desirous of employing his time and capital in a well- 

establ shed business, — Address, BUSINESS, Morris, News Agent, 
Campberwell-green. 


va 
UILDER’S MANAGER, or SUPERIN- 
TENDENT of WORKS.—General knowledge of every branch 

of the busiuess, measuring, estimsting, tiking cut quantities, letting 
works, purchasing materia), water-side work, and the use of ma- 
cbinery licabl building purp ses, Will be DISENGAGED 
about the lath of March.—Address, 539, Office of the “ The Builder.” 











REAT SALE!!!—A CHANCE FOR 


EVERY ONE!! The following Articles,amongst others, 
TO BESOLD:— ~ — 


TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 


ILDERS, thoronghly experienced in House 

Work, Decorative Furniture, and Gilding in all its branches, 

may be OBTAINED at the House of Ua!l, Marlborough Inn, Blenheim. 
steps, Oxford -street.— Address to the Secretary. 


OWN TRAVELLER WANTED, on 
falary and Commission. One having a connexion amonast 
Builders and Contractors preferred —Address, stating salary, &c. 
——- and all other particulars, to S&S. L. RB. Office of “The 
om 




















Coins | Coronet | Fiehing-red Pencil Case 
Aquarium | Natural History| Arche'y Bow Pendant 
Singing Birds | Specimens — | Planchette Kings 
Parrots T In-door Games | Scent Bottle 
Fogs—Cat | Stamps Guns, Breech | Necklaces 
Ferret—Goats | Autographs and Muzzle-| Watches 
Horses i¢ loading | Piano 
Dogs, Sporting | B xes R flss Guitar 

and Pet Tablecloths | Revolvers | 8 f 
Pigeons | China | Dress Materials | Sa dies 
Poultry Dressing Cases | Shawls—Lace Carriages 
Rabbits | Farnitare Trimnings Work boxes 
Silkworm: | Perambulat Drawing Tatting 
Portrait Albums | Filter Engravings } Sewing - Ma- 
Books Glass Photogr:phs | chines 
Magaz nes | Aprons | Ferns | Crochet 
Newspapers | Card Cases | Bracelet Wool work 
Bot«nieal Col- Cloaks Brooches Frame 

lection | Peathers Planta Fancy Work 
Electrical Ma. Flowers Roots Materials 

chines | Furs | Globes Patebwork 
Chemical Chest | Desks | Cricket Patterns 
M.croseope | Caps | Reins | Paper Knife 
Opera Giass Corvets | Casta | Human Bones 
Donkeys Canoes | Backles | Billiard Table 
Charns Harp | Chigaon Combs | Antibinocular 
Tablets Whip | Crors | Searf Pins 
Pedometer | Concertinas | Karrings Tea Ura 
Violoncello | Musie—Songs | | 


Full particulars as to price, &c. may be ascertained on perusal of 
THE EXCHANGE AND MART JOURNA‘. 
A copy sent to any one sending three stamps to 
32, WELLINGTON STKEET. STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





JV EALE’S RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 


CARPENTRY and JOINERY: Principles of 


Construction. By R/BISON & TREDGOLD. New edition. Price 
1s. 64.—N.B. An Atlas containin 17 Piatesto theabove. Price 4+, 6d, 
ROOFS for PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILD- 
= — Construction. By ROBISON, PRICE, & TREDGOLD. 
DRAINAGE and SEWAGE of TOWNS and 
BUILDINGS. By G. D. DEMPSEY, C.E. Price s. 

WARMING and VENTILATION. By C. 
TOMLINSON, F.R.S New Edition. Price 3, 

ARCHES, PIERS, BUTTRESSES: their Con- 
struction, &. forthe Ure of the Practical Builder. By W. BLAND, 
Esq. Third Edition. Price 1s. 6d. 

ACOUSTICS 
TECTURE and BUILDING: the Laws of Sound as applied to the 
Arangement of Buildings. By T ROGER SMITH. Price 1s. 6d. 

BLASTING and QUARRYING of STONE 
ey and other Parposes, &c. By Sir JOHN BURGOYNE 


N.B.—A Catalogue of Weale’s Series will be sent free on application, | 


London : VIRTUE & OO. 2%, Ivy-iane. 





One volume, imperial quarto, containing 83 pages of engravings, and 
283 pages of letter-prees, price 1/, lls. 6d. in cloth; or li. 158, 
strongly bound in half m »woceco. 


RON and SfKEGL MANUFACTORE: 


A Series of Papers on the Manufacture and Properties of Iron 


aud Steel ; with Reports on Iron and Steel in the Paris Exhibition of | 


1857 ; Reviews of the State and Progress of the Manufacture during 
the years 1867 aud 1868; and Descriptious of many of the principal 
lron and Steel Works in Great Britain and ou the Continent. 
By FRRDINANw KOHN, C.8. 
Reprinted from Engineering ; revised and enlarged by the Author. 
WILLIAM MACKENZIK, 22, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. ; and 
47, Howari-street, Glasgow. 


ENGIN EERS and CONTRACTORS. 
The above nae d 5 agp ot 
JOHN MUSGRAVE, maton dieelhae we th Remaraban a Nw. 


r yA DECORATORS and PAINTERS.— 
r. H. MARSHALL'S New BOOK of Ornamental STENCIL 
DESIGNS taial 
is now cae Price, t im eee 
Long-row, Ma:ket-place, Nottingham. 


Price 23, Free by Post. 
s x 
SEWAGE and its GENEKAL APPLICA- 
> , TION to GRA®S, CEREAL, and KOOT CROPS, showing the 
won e obtained by actual Experience down to the Present Date. 
poe py as the Method of Forming the 
vl ie n 
over irrigated oor gee ys.ems, aud for Distributing the Sewage 
ne THOMAS CARGILI, Civil Engineer, ABT.C.D. MSE. 
ublished by ROBERTSON, BROOMAN, & CO, ‘‘ Mechanics’ 
ie” and Patent Offices, 16%, Fleet-street, E.C. 


INGRAM’S LAW OF COMPENSATION.—Second Edition by 
ELMES. 


Just published, post 8vo. 12s. cloth. 
((OMPEN SATION to LAND and HOUSE 
o lee: being a Treatise on the Law of the Compensation 
ae tereste in Lands, &e, by Railway and other Public 

= } With an Appendix of Furms and Statutes. 
'y THOMAS DUNBAR we ed of Lincoln's Inn, Esq. 
‘ ww, 
Now Professor of Jurispruieuece and Indian) Law in the Presidency 
° ah College, Ca'eutta, 
Second Edition, By J. J. BLAS, of the Inver Temple, Eeq. 


Barrister-at-Law. 
London : BUTTERWORTHS, 7, Ficet-street, her Mojesty’s Law 
Pabiishers, 























HUNT'S LAW OF BOUNDARIBS AND FENCES, 


Post 8vo. 9s. coth, 
HE LAW RELATING to BOUNDA- 
R -y 
By ARTHUR JOSEPH HUNT, - Temple, Esq. 
Londen: darrister-at-Law, 
: BUTTERWORTHS, 7, Fieet-sureet, her Majesty’s Law 
Publishers. 








LATHAM’S LAW OF WINDOW LIGHTS, 
Post 8vo. 10s. cloth. 


TREATISE on the LAW of WINDOW 
rs, 


Lia 
By FRANCIS LAW LAtHAM, of the Inner Temp!e, Esq. 
, Barrister-at-Law. 
London : BUTTERWORTHS, 7, Fieet-atreet, her Majesty's Law 
Publishers, 





ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING.— 


BUILDERS and Others desiring a rea'ly good system, can | 


heave a SET of MODELS for BUIL' ERS’ BOOKS, by DOUBLE 
ENTRY, to which was awarded the prize offered in “Tne Builder,” 
No. 1,180, and which bas been adop'ed by many large firms. Alsoa 
Modified Arrangement by Single Kotry, suit-ble for small builders.— 
Address, E, A. 4, St. George’s-road, Regent’s Park, London, 





Just publish: 


UANTITIES MADE EASY. 


A quick and accurate method of taking out quantities from 

plans or buildings, with or without a specification. Sent free 
by post for 30 stampa —Addrees, A. C. 16, Medway-terrace, Tyrwhitt- 
road, Upper Lewisham-road, New-cross, 8. B. 








AMBRIDGE IMPROVEMENT ACTS.— 


} WANTED, by the Commissioners, a SURVEYOR, who pos- 
sesses a comnpeteant knowledge of measuring and va uing such public 


works as may come within the scope and provisions of an Improve. | 
| a. O. F. 3, Christiana-piace, Victoria-road, Peckham, 8.B, 


ment Act, and a knowledge of draining, practical engineering, sur- 
veying, and mapping. He will be expected to devote his time entirely 
to the duties of his office, and not engage in any other occupstion or 
business. Salary, 1507. per anuum. The duties to commence at 


Lady-day next. The Surveyor will be required to enter into a bond | 
| 


of 1002. with two sureties in 507. each, for the due perform nce of 
his duties. Testimonia's, post paid, with respect to chara t-r and 


in RELATION to ARCHI. | 


\ ANTED, a WORKING FOREMAN, 

for a Stoneand Redware Pottery, in the country. Practical 
knowledge of all departments indispensable. Good references re- 
quired.— Address, by letter, F. & K. 129, Strand, W.C. 





TO FALSE-CORE AN! FIGURE CASTERS. 


\ J. ANTED, a first-rate HAND, who 

thoroughly derst his b and can turn out 
good work quickly. Good prices.— Address, M. N. 0. Post-office, 
Coventry. 


ar . 2 
\ AREHOUS£MAN, with a thorough 
knowledge of the Stove and Cnimmsy-piece Trade.— 
WANTED, an active and respectable Man, to reesive and deliver 
goods, and generally superintend the work. No one need apply whe 
has not filled a similar sitwation. Unexceptionsble references 
required.— Address, in own hand@riting, statin, age, qualifications, 
and salary required, to A. A. ROBINSON & CO. 14 & 15, Bury-street, 
Aldgate, E.C. 


A 














\ ANTED, a good HAND, to take 

WRITING, GRAINING, and PAPERHANGING. Constant 
| employment and liberal wages. None need apply who cannot give 
| good references as to sobriety and workmanship —Apply to HENRY 
| F. HERMITAGE, Brunswick House, Margate.} 





\ ANTED, by a Builder, an able ASSIST- 
| ANT, one who can get ont quantities, measure up work, 
keep boeks, and draw plans, if required.—Apply by letter, stating 
salary required, to 661, Office of “ The Builder.” 

STOVES, 


OWN TRAVELLER, | for 
| RANGES, and CHIMNEY-PIECES.— WANTED, a GENTLE- 
| MAN, who has been used to calling on Builders. Unexeeptionable 
references required as to ability and integrity.—Apply by letter, 
| stating 9g, qualifications, aud salary required, to A. A. ROBINSON 
| & CO, lé and 15, Bury-street, Aldgate, E.0. 


| TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 
H . x « 
\ J ANTED, seriously, a CLERKSHIP, in 
an Architect’s or Land Surveyor'’s Office, The advertiser 
| has had considerable experi+nee, but refers to leave qualifications to 
| be jadged of by his drawings.—Addres:, 635, Offive of “ The Builder.” 
\ ) ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT by a 
| thoroughly Practical Msn, a Carpenter, as SHOP or 
OUT-DOOR FORSMAN, Town or couatry.—Adudress, No. 665, 
Otfice of “ The Builder.” 


| woeennihemcsiatine 


iV ANTED, a SITUATION, as CLERK 

in a Builder’s Office, >y a gentleman of several years’ 
experience. First-class references.—Addres’, ALPHA, Messrs. Natt 
& Co. 192, Albany-street, N.W. 


TO ARCHITECTS, &. 


\Y\7ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
CLERK of WORKS, or as General Superintendent on a 
| large Estate,—Address, J. DAVIS, 7, Rutiaut-strect, Pimlico, 8.W- 


TO BUILDERS, a. . 
ANTED, PLASTKKING (Piecework), by 
a Man well experienced in taking plastering by the yard or 
lump. Either in Town or country. Labour only.—Address, 720, 
Office of “ The Builder.” 





| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 




















TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 


TANTED, by the Advertiser, who is 2 
good Plumber, a SITUATION or Job, Piecework or other- 
| wise, or as Three-branch Hand.—Address, stating wages given, to 





TO PLUMBERS, BUILDER3, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a good 
Plumber, Gas and Hot Water Fitter, Plain Zinc Worker, 
&c. a CONSTANT SITUATION or JOB. Thoroughly understands all 


qualificaticns, and stating the age of the candidate, to be sent tomy the Piumbing branches ; a little Painting not obj 2etcd to,—Address, 


Office, 60, St. Andrew’s-street, Cambridge, on or before the lat of 

MARCH next. It is to be expressly understood that a canvas or 

solicitation for the support or votes of the Commiss.oners, either 

direct'y or indirectly, is forbidden, and any infringement of this 

injanction will be deemed a disquilification of the eaudidate, so 

that his testimonials cannot be noticed. 

The following are the duties to be performed by the Surveyor : — 

1. He shall inspect and superintend the laying down and repairing 

the Pavements of tne Carri«ge ways and Foot-ways, and the 

putting in and repa‘ring Drains, and all works done by the Gas 

aud Waterworks Companies, or private persons. 

He shail estimate the cost price of contemplated New Work. 

He sha!i measure up and certify all Works, and report upon the 

manner in which they have been executed, 

He shall take a'l Levels, and mike Sections for requisite Works. 

He shall measure or weigh materials purchased by the Com- 

missioners for Roads and Paths. 

He shal! superintend the em)loyment of all Labourers engaged 

in the Scavenging, Watering, aud Repairing Roads and Places, 

and see that such Works are properly executed. 

He shall examine and siga Bills relating 'o Pavements, Drains, 

and Materials, previously to their being submit'ed to the Finance 

Committee. 

He shall attend the meetings of the Board, and of such Com- 

mittees as may require his assistance. 

He sha'l go out with the Lamp Committee, and see the instruc- 

tions of that Committee carried into eff-ct 

10. He shall see that Scaffolds are properly put up, and that the 
parties erecting them reiustate and make good the Pavements, 
aud shail receive aud repay the Deposits made by the parties 

1]. He shall perform these aud all such other duties as are required 
by the Improvement Acts, to the satisfaction of the Chairman 
of the Improvement Board. 

72. If from any cxuse whatever the Surveyor shall be unable to 

attend personaily to his duties, be shail cause some competent 

person, approved of by the Cosirman, to attend on his behalf 

during the exe ution of all pub ic work. 

He sha!) have discretionary powers toexpend in repairsany sum 

not exceeding 20s. and for ail suma above that amouat, the Sur- 

veyor shall have approval, in writing, of the Chairman of the 

Board, and the Commissioners of the p-rish in which the work 
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is to be done ; and he shall report at every meeting of the Board 
the powers he has exercised,— By order, 








Canrb-idge, Januray 29, 1869. FRED. BARLOW, Clerk. 


PLUMBER, 69, Napier-street, Hoxton, N. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


WANTED, BRICKWORK, | Piecework 
labe Jy). Beferences; a security requ a 
Address, n a. 33, Georse-strect, New town, Deptford, 8.E. 








TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 


17ANTED, a SITUATIUN, as CLERK 
or TIMEKEEPER, by 4 Young Man, — “ a = 

co! , can keep prime cust, do plain drawing, 
"4 p= ogee tory abstainer.— Address, G. B. 3, Ampton-place, 


Ampton-street, Gray's ian-road, w.c. 
TO BRICK MASTERS. 
\7 ANTED, by a practical Man, a SITUA- 
TION as MANAGER, Brick, Tile, or Ciamp 8t ks. No 
objection to take by the 1,0. Has been keeping books. Pirst- 
class references.—Address, J. P. at Cartec's, Prinver, &. Rickmans- 
worth, Herts, 








TO BUILDER} AND SURVEYORS. ; . 
ANTED, a SITUATION, with either 
of the above, by a Young Gentleman (aged 21). Can make 
sets of Working and Detail Drawings, amd assist in making ep met 
timates. Moderate salary. —Addres:, ¥. Z 2i, «anton street, Poplar 


TO BUILDERS, ay. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 
systemitical SHOP FOREMAN, or Builder's a, - 
uncommon ability and unexceptionabie character,—Addres:, T. J. 
197, Upper Kennington lane, Vauxhall, 5. = 


TO BUILDER, &e. 
\ ANTED, 








an KNGAGEMENT in a 
a ficient autity, Measuring, and 
a eon any “oles. — Good te-timonials. 


Estimating Clerk. aa RB. A, Pest- 


Four years’ reference to present empl oye 
office, Albany-street, Regent's Park, N.W. 
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RPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


\ ANTED, a SITUATION in a Good 


JOBBING * SHOP. Th hiy acquainted with every 
branch of the trade.— Address, A. Z. 191, High-street, Peskham, 


London, 





TO BUILDERS AND CONT: 


\ J ANTED, a RE-EN GAGEMENT, by a 

Young rat to WORK a MOULDING MACHINE. Circular 
Saw and Band Saw, in connexion with J»iner’s work. First-class 
reference from where last employed.—Address, J. C. 9, Hamilton- 
road, Grove-road, Mile End. 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS. AND OTHERS, 


\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


CLERK of WoRKS, or GENERAL FOREMAN of a JOB. 
Town or country. Carpenter and joiner by trade. References good. 
Address, 8. Q. 4, Upper St. Martin's lane, W.C. 





WANTED, to TAKE ta entire SUPER- 

INTENDENCE of a FOREIGN GASWORK, 8s PERSON 
thoroughly acquainted with gas making, !pipe laying, and office 
business.—Applicants to address, Q. P. Office of “The Builder,’ 
stating age, experience, and references, 





TO MANUFACTURERS. 
\ ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 
TRAVELLER, Walleste Builders and Ironmongers.— 
Address, D. South street, Wellington, Somerset. 


\ ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT as 


CLERK of WORKS, or GENERAL FOREMAN, by one who 
has a thorough practical knowledge of the Building trade in all its 
branches. Is a first-class Dranghtaman, Modeller. and Estimator, 
and well up in the duties of the Workshop and Office. Salary 60s. 
per week.—Addres, A. Z. 35, St. Mary’s-road, Southampton. 








UILDERS AND OTHERS. 


W ANTED, by a respectable Man, constant 

EMPLOYMENT. Understands the painting and glazing. 
‘Wages, 1!. per week.—Address, A. B. Mrs. Webb, near the Duke's 
Head, Hampton, Middlesex. 





W ANTED, by a thoroughly practical | tomea 
JOINER of eset experience in the various branches of the 
Building trad«, an RNGAGEMENT as CLERK of WORKS, or 
oe FOREMAN. Good references.—Address, C. C. 19, Philip- 
s'reet, 





Wwan TED,a SITUATION, by a thoroughly 


good GRAINER and MARBLER. Can do writing, ei'ding, 
and general decorating. Willing to take charge of work or fill up 
time with any other branch of the business. Can do plumbing if | 
required. Good references.— Address, L. E. A. 53, Buttesland-street, 
Pitfield-street, Hoxton, London. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 
very expertenend BUILDER’S CLERK. Aasuctenset to all 
the agg aoe a London business; is an active, energetic man of 
i tant and b “ok keeper, wih first-class re- 
ime ke Li Post-office, West-square, 8. 














’ 

j ANTED,a SITUATION, as BUILDER'S | 

MANAGER or SUPERINTENDENT of WORKS. General 

knowledge of every branch of the basiness, measuring, estimat ng, 

and drawing. purchasing materials. No objection to conduct a con- | 

tract al First-class references.—Address, J. C. care of 
Unsworth, esq. 1, Raymond-buildings, Gray’s-ian. 





\ JANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS, or to look after an Estate 
or Jobbing Businese. Understands the buildiug trade in all its 
branches, and the setting out and measuring up of work. Seven years’ 
reference from last employer, and satisfactory reasons for leaviag.— 
Address, G. Post-office, Sussex-place, Plumstead, 8. 


ITECTS, SURVEYORS, &c. 


WANTED. "by the Advertiser, aged 18, a 

SITUATION as JUN'OR AS*ISTANT, Country pretense. 
Four a ae Good references —Address, No, 614, Office of 
“ The Builder.” 





BUILDERS, ARCHITECTS. 


W ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT as 

GENERAL FOREMAN, or CLERK of WORKS. Has had 
the care of extensive jobs, in town and country. Dulness of trade 
the only cause of changing. First-class testimonials from the largest 
builders in London.— Address, 69, care of Mc. Palmer, 39, Harrison- 
street, Gray’s-inn-road, London. 


TO BUILDERS, SMITHS, AND ENGINEERS. 


WANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 








j 


a RE-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN of SMITHS, Fitters, | 
and Erectorr. Can make drawings, give estimates, and is well up in | 


all kind of house work. Has no objection to go abroad. Can give To ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, 


| good reference —Address, J, B. 25, Denbigh-street, P:mlico. 





TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 


AY 7 ANTED, by an ASSISTANT, an imme- 


diate ENGAGEMENT. Is a good dantiaiteneen (pers pec- 


tive, geometrical, and detail), also colourist. Specimens shown. | 


' Good references. ‘wee moderate.—Apply to A. R. C. H. 28, South- 


ampton-row, W. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


\ 7 ANTED, by a thorougbly practical Man, 
a RE-ENG AGEMENT as FOREMAN of WORKS. Has had 
considerable experience in building construction; can measure up 
works, and make out detail drawings ; a Carpenter and Joiner by 
a Good references,—Address, A. Y 81, Paradise-street, Rother- 
ithe, 8 E. 





TO TIMBER MERCHANT= AND OTHERS. 


\ JANTED, EMPLOYMENT as LATH- 
RENDER. Wages, 7s. 6). per load —Address, J. SATCHELL, 
23, Fellow-street South, Hackney-road. 


W ANTED, by a first-class DRAUGHTS- 

MAN, a permanent ENGAGEMENT, in any capacity wh r: 
his abilities would be of eervice.—Address, J. R. 15, Kempsford- 
road, Kennington -lane. 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


| 

\ JANTED, by a respectable Man, a/ 

SITUATION. Is a good practical PLUMBER. Has no | 

objection to fill up bis time in Gastitting or Painting if required. | 

A good reference can be given.—Addres, A. B. No. 7, Long-'an+, 
Bermondsey, South wark. 


MASTER PLUMBERS, &c. 


WANTED, by a Scotchman, a JOB a 


PLUMBER and GASFITTER.—Address, JOHN ones. 
78, Welles-street, 


ANTED, as WORKING FOREMAN 

of JOINERS, or Charge of a Mill, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by | | 

& respectable, persevering Young Man (Joiner, aged 28), Can work | 

systematically and clean (saving an amount of hand labour) any of | 

me's, Worssam’s, or Powis’s improved joinery machines, make 

cutters, set out work, make ordinary working drawings, &c. A per- | 
manency would be the chief consideration. —Address, 725, Office of 

“ The Builder.” 


_ 
W ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION in mn Architect's or Builder’s Office. Is of active 
habits, and would notj object to any out-door work, such as superia- 
tending or overlooking workmen, being of a mechanical turn. Satis- 
factory referenoes as ee and capability.—Address, X. 

















CLERK of WORKS, a RE-ENGAGEMENT Has been em- | 


ployed for the last eight years in prep .ring drawiogs and estimating | 
for all kinds of buildings. superintending and measuring works, &e— | 
Address, C. W. care of Mr. Davison, 61, Grove-street, Glasgow. 


\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 





Wane a "RE - 1} ENGAGEMENT, ag 
SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN. Well experienced in = aon 
po | work—Chureh and Gothic—b; — most ¢ 


with system and energy. 
38.—Address, H. 8. 16, Upper Teer hill. —- Brix! 





any se neue rt 





TO BUILDERS, HOUSE PAINTERS, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by an Experienced Practica] 
Man. a SITUATION as MANAGING or WORKING FORE. 
MAN of PAINTERS, éc. Has a general knowledge of the build: 
trade. Can estimate, and assist with bo ks if soguivet. Geel 
references. Address, E. B. 25, -street, dford-square, 





UANTITY SURVEYORS OB ARCHITECTS, 


[HE z Advertiser, 21, is desirous of a 
SITUATION with either of chown either as ABSTRACTING 
and BILLING ASSISTANT, or as DRAUGHTSMAN. Ly gy been accus. 

tomed to make finished, working, and detail dra singe Oe Highest 
testimonials, Salary moderate, — Address, 658, Office of *‘ The 





HE Advertiser desires to obtain 4 
SITUATION in an Architect’s Office. He has bad much ex- 
perience in Practical Architectural Work ; is well up in Perspective, 
epee Designing, Etching, | and Detail 1 Drawing ; writes Ag 
cations, an a 
nen ee be given.—Address, a, A) L i + nets lh ay he 
wich, 8. 








BUILDERS’ FOREMEN, &c. 


[HE Advertiser, aged 20, wants EMPLOY- 

MENT in a good shop, where he could improve himself, 
Can take cirpenters’ time, give out stock, &c. and can draw a little, 
Address, R. J. Mr. Shayler’s, West-end News Agency, 169, Western- 
road, Brighton. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO 


HE Advertiser, well uainted. with the 
trade, is in want of a SITUATION as CLERK or TIME- 
KEEPER,— Address, B. C. 12, Kildare Gardeus, Bayswater, W. 








AUCTIONEERS, &c.—A JUNIOR CLERK, aged 18, wishes to 
| be RE-ENGAGED in one of the above offices im th country, where 
| an arrangem-nt can be made as to boarding with principal. Hu 
been in an office in London for the last two years.— Address, A. B. 
17, Bt Stock Orchard-crescent, Holloway, London. 


TO LAND SURVEYORS AND ARCHITECTS. 


HE Advertiser, an Architect, is desirous 
of a PARTNERSHIP in the country, where the two bnasi- 





| Wan TED, by a _ thoroughly ileal nesses may be combined.— Address, N. Z. Post-office, Ashford, Kent. 





TO BUILDERS AND GENILEMEN ABOUT TO BUILD. 
HE Advertiser, with twelve years’ e 
rience as GENERAL “poy in London, with first 
| salbeonese, is OPEN to TAK ORK. Laboor only; in any or all 
the branches of the trade. bn or country. grouse and joiner 


SHOP or WORKING SHOP FOREMAN ( joiner), or ye | oy trade.—Address, 609, Office of “ The 


Foreman. Well up instairs, and good draughtsmau.—Address, A. 
73, Stanhope-street, Hampstead-road. 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND CONTRACTORS. 





WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT (tempo 


rary or partial preferred), by a first-class QUANTITY 
TAKER, ni le Estimator, and Draughtsman. Aged 29. Highest 
references and testimonials. Terma moderate.—Address, ALPHA, 
Mr. Elt, 1, Mornington-street, Hampstead- road, N.W. 


\ ANTED, a RE ENGAGEMENT, as” 


oe or GENERAL FOREMAN, or to Take Chane ofa 
t Understands Gothic and church work. Is 
well up A ‘ume and account. Joiner by trade, Satisfactory 
references as to character and ability. Salary reasonable.— 
Address, SECTOR, Deacon’s, Leadenha!|-s 














TO ARCHITECTS, 


“Wann, by a first-rate DRAUGHTS- 


MAN and ASSISTANT, an immediate RE ENGAGEMENT 
an Architect’s Office. Thoroughiy conversant with all the work 
ot an Office —Address, 746, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c 


WANTED, a SITUATION, b 


PLUMBER, GASFITTER, an 





Plain ZINC 


WORKER. Has no o}j-ction to fill up his time in Painting and | 


| Glezing —Address, H. ROBINSON, 14, Little Colle,e-street, near | Address, X. 17, Thavies-inn, Holborn-circus. 


Marlborough-square, Chels-a. 
TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


N ASSISTANT DRAUGHTSMAN 





and Civil Evgineering Offices, desires an ENGAGEMENT. 


iL (aged 24), recently engaged in City Architects’, Surveyors’, 
Good | 


a good | 





ERS AND CONTRACTORS. } 
LASTERING WANTED, by a 


thoroughly practical Man. < saaeed only. Good refere nces.— 
Address, 745. Office of ‘* The Builder. 


LASTERING WANTED, Piece - wor 
lamp, or by the yard or foot. Wax, oll? seat work dave aud 
| for the work. London or country. All kiods of cast-work 
packed for the country. Good references.—Address, J 6, 
45, Carlton~ road, Kentish-towa, London, N.W. 


{STIMATES for PLASTERING. 


Labour and Materials or Labour only. Town or cvuntry.— 








| tt P. J. F. Victoria Library, South Kensiagwon, W. 





‘PUMER S CLERK, &c.—A Young Man, 
a Joiner by trade, who has also had considerable office experience, 
and has acted as fureman in « smal! shop, is wanting a SITU ATION. 
Would work at the bench, and is willing to make himself useful 
generally. Aged 26, Good references. Andress, EL. B. 45, Harvest: 
road, Holloway. 


A GOOD GENERAL mean y en will 


be shortly disengaged. First- rate desi 


and has had experience in Quantities, A ting, = aad 














TO ARCHITECTS. 
AX ASSISTANT (who has acted as Clerk 
of Works, seks an ENGAGEMENT, temporary or perma- 
—_ General desigo, sp 
dence of works.—address, 





and 
@. N. 1, Great Queen-street, West. 





references. Town or country.—Addreas, A. B, care of H per, 
60, G h-street, City, EC. 





care of Mr, Wallis, Brixton-road, 8.W. 
TO ARCHITECTS 


\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


CLERK of WORKS, by a Practical Man. Good references.— 
Address, “ 668,” Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS. 


Wan TED, a SITUATION, as WORKING 


FOREMAN of PLASTERERS. No objection to the country 
Good references.— Address, J. H. 30, Carlisle-street, Portman-market, 








TO BELLHANGERBS, IRONMONGERS, &c. 


WANTED, by a good BELLHANGER, a 
SITUATION or JOB. Good references if required. No 
objection to the country. — Address, H. HARLOCK, 4a, Bedford- 
street, Andovcr-road, Holloway. 


TO PLUMBERS, BUILD 


ANTED, a SITUATION a as “PLUMBER, 

GAS, and HOTWATER FITTER. Well up in pump, bath, 

and closet work, or to take the same by the piece,—Address, J. W. 
264, Mile-end- road, E. 








RCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


V ANTED. in an Architect’s or Surveyor’s 

Office, a SITUATION as ASSISTANT. Three and a half 
yeare’ experience.— Address, X. care of Mrs, Macmichael, 207, King’s- 
road, Chelsea, 8.W. 





ANTED, in or near London, by a 

thoroughly practical Man, a SITUATION as MANAGER, 
or FOREMAN of PAINTERS and DECORATORS. Accustomed to 
design, measuricg, and estimating. First-class references given.— 
Address, A. Z. 6, Great George-street, Westminster. 





ITECTS. z 
N ARCH ITECT, who has had entire 
conduct of works, wishes to ASSIST in the Preparation of 
Designs, and Q tities, at own or Architects’ Offices. 
Would ‘treat with Architects for their quantities.—Address, A. B. 
1, Great Queen-street, Weatminster. 








TO MASTER BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, GLAZIERS, &c. 


] ANTED, by the Advertiser, a constant 

SITUATION, as a good PLUMBER, PAINTER, GLAZIER, 

and PAPERHANGER, Understands gas-fitting and zine-work; a 
good lead glazier.— Address, 752, Office of “ The Builder” 


AS CLERK and CASHIER.—Many years 


with ~ + Willson, in the Borough, and Victoria street, 
Westminster. had much experisnce, could ADVIs8* how to 
CARKY OUT «a Bus E38 successfu!l!y.— Address, GEORGE HOBB3, 
17, Graut-road, ——— Junction, 8.W, 


——— 





TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AND BUILDERS. _ 
W ANTED, by a _ thoroughly-practical. 
Bu Ider, of good experience, a a aa or Contract. 


Carpenter and Jo'ner by trade.—Adiress, 
Heston, W. 


, Button 





TO BUILDERS AND MERCHANTS. 
\ ANTED, by the Advertiser, the son of a 
Builder, a SITUATION as TRAVELLER or Ci ecar s heomg 
re -. place of trust. Good security and reference given.—. 
W. Y. 54, High-street, Barnstaple. 


HITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 


FI RST-CLASS ASSISTANT, of eleven 

years’ exp-rience, is desirous of “ SITUATION in London, or 
would be willing to render Thoroughly well up 
in perspective, and the general routine of the profession, — Address, 
J. J. 69, Upper Kennington-lane, 8.E. 


ERCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, ARTISTS, AND OTHERS. 


” YOUN G MAN, aged 23, who writes 4 
good hand, and ean trace, copy, letter, and r ins 
very neat and te manner, WANTS a SITUATIO avy 














ANTED, by a thoroughly competent | hc 
CLERK, a RE-ENGAGEMENT in a Builder's Office.— 
Addrees, H. Simmons’s Library, Moore Paik Road, Fulham. 





ANTED, by a Gentleman, whose pre- 

nguemenk will shcrtly expire, ANOTHER ; or would 

give TEMPOBALY ASSISTANCE to Architects. Has late'y been 

Clerk of Works to a large building in Mark-lane.—Address, CHAS, 
J. JOD ES, 22, Union-road, South Hackney. 





TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &. 


ANTED, by a first-rate PLUMBER, a 
8 ATION, Can do Hot-wate dG. 

work, understands bath, pump om, aa Meat’ blsin tine 
= -— Address, M. Z, 3, Model Cottages, South- road, Wimbledon, 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
of & Job, by a practical and experiexcod Man, ‘eatans site 


\ ] ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, on an 
Estate, as BUILDING BAILIFF, by a thenoughiy expe- 
rienced, energ tic Man, ag-d 34 (married). Is a practical juiuer, and 
well acquainted with all branches of building, is a fair draughts- 
man and nape and can measure up all work, timber, &c. 
Best references.—G. J. B. care of Mr Coldwel!, Walton- on-Thames, 


TO BUILDERS, eee AND CONTRACTORS. 


W~ ANTED, by a first-class practical Man, 
@ Canstenveey Vior, Street Mason, Granite Dresser {Wood 
Bricks, Dutch Clinkers, or Tiles), to TAKE WOkKK by the PIECK 
Labour on! y. Good testi —Address, JAMES 
CRUICHLEY, No. 7, Jawes-place, North-street, Poplar, 


ITECTS AND BURVEYORS. 


WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 


neg DRAUGHTSMAN and ne gel _lsthoroaghly 














g out quantities, 





ity, and reference from isst employers. Town or couutry.—Ad- 


Y. Z. 78, Lillington-street, Pimlico, 8. W. 


n takin and 
making up butiders’ accounts, Twenty years’ caputense ; four | ears 
with present firm,— , i. B. 88, Carrington-street, H.W. 





He has a taste for d and and can 
sketch ‘from nature. hae a o a ge be well 
d by last Mo yer.— Address, D. J, Post-office, Newtowa, 


an 











TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &c. 
SUPERIOR DRAUGHTSMAN and 
Expeditious GENERAL ASSISTANT, is DISENGAGED. 

Is thoroughly conversant ae the various professional dutiet 
Terms moderate, Towa or country.—Address, ‘‘ ARCHIT&CT,” Post- 
office, Cambridge-street South, aoe SW. 


—nn 


A GENTLEMAN, "who has had much 


experience in Des.gning, adi is also an exce)lent Draughtemao 
aud Colourist, wishes for an immediate ENGAGEMENT with a 
Architect in the country. Is thoroughly conversaut with Kecle- 
siastical work. Terms moderate,— Address, L, M. Post-office, 
Handcroft-road, Croydon, 8. 


BUILDERS OR QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN (21) wishes for 
an ENGAGEMENT with either of the above. Understands ‘4 
making up Retimates, and can make finished working Drawiogs 4° 
Details. First-class testimonials, Moderate salary,—Add.ess, 
Office of ** The Builder,” 














S| 
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